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| Senate Returns 
Economy Bill 


To Conference 





Changes in Anniity Provi- 
sions and in Respect to 
Employment of Married 
Couples Not Acceptable 


_~ Bad Faith Is Charged 
| In Reducing Benefits 





Resolution to Provide for Alter- 
ations to Be Made After Leg- 
islation Is in Effect Is Re- 
jected 


} The program for effecting economy in 
f Federal expenditures again has failed to 
i meet the views of the Senate which or- 

dered it back, June 24, for further consid- 


eration by conference committees from the 
House and Senate, amid predictions that 
there will be no economy legislation at the 
current session. 
! After spending more than a day .in 
discussing its provisions, mainly those 
dealing with personnel payments, the Sen- 
} ate found itself unable.to agree with what 
1 the conference had done. The conference 
! had rewritten portions of the measure, 
being the third time changs have been 
made in the course of the bill through 
Congress. Senate debate developed dis- 
agreement both as to the purposes of the 
rewritten sections and the ends to be 
achieved. 


‘es Clarifications Not Acceptable 


Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
chairman of the Senate conference group, 
had sought to clarify the provisions as 
did the other members of the conference 
from the Senate, but to no avail. Ini the 
circumstances, he said, there appeared no 
other course than to request the Senate 
to disagree to his motion to accept the 
oe cee report, as the House previously 

ad adopted it, and to send the ‘whole 
question back to the conference for fur- 
ther rewriting. 

This course was opposed by Senator 
Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico, who said 
the statement of the Washington Senator 
made the prospects of any economy legis- 
lation “grow dimmer and dimmer” insofar 
as the current session of Congress is con- 


cerned. 
Possibility of No Action 


_ “Rejection of this report, as is now sug- 
gested,” said Senator Bratton, “renders 
extremely doubtful whether there will be 
any economy legislation at all, and leaves 
the way open for the death of the bill in 
deadlocked conference.” 

Reference was made to the fact that the 
House had agreed to the conference report, 
embracing the payless furlough method of 
accomplishing a reduction in the Govern- 
ment pay roll, whereas originally it had 
voted down the furlough in preference 
for a pay reduction for all employes re- 
ceiving more than $2,500. The question 
naturally arises now, it was suggested by 
several Senators, whether the House may 
become adamant and refuse to yield on 

@ fits pay cut position. 

Annuities and Married Couples 

@ ‘The Senate controversy, however, failed 
to touch more than incidentally on the 
furlough. On the contrary, much of the 
debate was centered on what heretofore 
had been described as minor matters, such 
as the reduction in annuity privileges for 
superannuated employes and the provision 
requiring dismissal of one or the other 
of a married couple where both were em- 
ployed in the same class of the Federal 
service. 

Senator Dale (Rep.), of Vermont, chair- 
man of the Committee on Civil Service, 
Jed the opposition to the two provisions. 
The Vermont Senator, however, said he 
wanted to he more “vehement” about the 
annuity question, for by the terms of the 
legislation proposed, the “Government has 
become so low, so mean as to break its 
contract with those who have worked for 
it and having faith that the contract 
would be kept.” 


Bad Faith Charged 

Although Senators Jones and Smoot 
. (Rep.), of Utah, insisted that Senator 
* Dale’s construction of the language in the 
conference report was erroneous, the Ver- 
mont Senator said he had seen too much 
of the working of “harmless legislation,” 
and asserted that he foresaw in the ques- 
tioned provisions another means of de- 
stroying the service that had been built 

up over a period of years. 
“In the old days,” he said, “it was said 
that the King need give ‘no bond. He 
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| «Preference Approved 
For Alien Husbands 








House Bill Providing *Exemp- 
tion Is Amended by Senate 


The House bill (H. R. 10600) to exempt 
husbands of American citizens from. the 
statutory immigration quota was passed 
by the Senate, June 24, but with an 
amendment that gives the husband a 
preference on the quota list rather than 
a total exemption which would allow h 
to enter immediately after being marri 
to an American citizen. 

‘The provisions of the bill were altered 
upon motion of Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, because he expressed a fear 
that it would open rather than restrict 
immigration without making a correction 
of the condition which it was designed 
to do. Senator Reed explained that, as 
the House bill reached the Senate, it 
would have enabled a foreign sailor, for 
example, to marry an American woman 
and thus obtain the right to stay here 
after illegal entry. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, who re- 
ported the measure from the Committee 
on Immigration, told.the Senate it would 
affect 146 known cases where women, tem- 
porarily residing abroad, had been mar- 
ried to foreigners who could not gain en- 
trance to the United States because of 
quota limitations. He did fot object to 
the Reed amendment, however, “because 
he said it would make it possible for 
justice to be done although a longer time 
would be required. ‘ 
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Corporation. 


Reserves of Gold Increased 
In Three European Countries 





Changes in American 


Analyzed by Federal Reserve Board 





ILE America was losing gold during 

the latter part of April and the early 
weeks of May, the central banks of Eng- 
land, France and the Netherlands ih- 
creased their: gold reserves, according to 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin which was 
made public as of June 25. 

The advance in the English gold reserve 
was the first one reported since the coun- 
try went off the gold standard in October, 
1931, and Germany, which lost $1,000,000 


of gold during the month, reported the| 


first increase in its combined gold-foreign 
exchange reserve in more than a year, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 
French Gold Holdings 

France, which now holds $912,000,000 
more gold than a year ago, has more gold 
than six other leading European countries 
combined. She held $3,093,000,000 late in 
May compared with $2,311,000,000 in Eng- 
land, Italy, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland 
and the Netherlands, according to the 
statement. L ; 

In May as before French gold increases 
have been more than offset by declines 
in foreign exchange holdings which are 








Postal Expenditures 
nvestigation Planned 
By House Committee 


Postmaster General Asked 
For Data on Transporta- 
tion and Building Con- 
tracts and Maintenance 








Under authorization of the House, an 
investigation of contracts and expendi- 
tures for air, railroad and steamship mail 
transportation, prices paid for post office 
buildings, including land acquisitions and 
construction, and respecting light, heat 
and power and operating costs for those 
purposes, and collusive agreements, if any, 
was initiated by the House Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads June 24. 

The Committee, in executive session, de- 
liberated over its program and called on 
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Earnings Reduced Army Production 
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Hearings on Stocks President Asks 


For ‘Productive’ 


we 


Profits of Member Banks in 
1931 Are 96 Per Cent Less 
Than Previous Year 


and Foreign Holdings 


HE 17,300 banks which are members of 
the Federal Reserve System earned 
profits of $12,261,000 in 1931, 96 per cent 
less than the $306,502,000 which they real- 
ized in the preceding year, according to a 
statement made public June 24 by the 
Federal: Reserve Board. 


being constantly drawn on to meet an un- 
favorable balance of trade, the statement 
points out. The section of the Bulletin 
dealing with foreign gold follows in full 
text: 


Of Uniforms and Deferred Until Fall 
: Staff Picudeictinn Inconts ations 
Tents Is Defende 5 ino 


For Senate Group Ordered 
Reduced for Summer 
Gen. Whitehead Tells House 
Group on Federal Busi- 
ness That Private Manu- 


Relief Measure 


EARINGS in the Senate’s Stock ex- 
change inquiry were suspended until 
next Fall under a decision reached, June 
24, by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and announced orally by Sen- 
ator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
chairman. 


Expresses Regret That Bills 


Call for Expenditure of 
500 to 1,200 Million for 


the Postmaster General for all available 


The central banks of England, France, 
and Netherlands gained gold reserves in 
the latter part of April and the early pars 
of May. Reserves of the Bank of England 
showed the first substantial increase since 
the suspension of the goid standard last 
September. The oank did not begin ac- 
quiring gold until the week ending May 18, 
but a considerable amount of the gold 
imported into England since the middle of 
March has not been reexported, and a 
substantial portion of the gold which has 
been coming to the bullion market from 
the private stocks of the British public 
has been retained within the country. 


Security Purchases 


In the five weeks May 25, the Bank of 
England, in addition to purchasing gold, 
also. purchased securities. Most of the 
funds thus disbursed were absorbed by 
the Government in building up its deposits 
at the bank in-preparation for the heavy 
interest payments to be made on the public 
debt on June 1. But bankers’ deposits 
were also increased and, as a result, short- 
term rates on the London money market 
continued easy. On May 12 the bank 
further reduced it rate of discount, from 3 
to 2% per cent. 

The gold stock of the Bank of France in- 
creased further in the four weeks ending 
May 20. As on earlier occasions this 
year, this increase was more than offest | 
by a decline in the bank’s holdings of 
foreign exchange. The excess sales of 
foreign exchange reflected in part pur- 
chases of foreign currencies from the 
bank by the public for the purpose of pay- 
ing for the continued excess of merchan- 
dise imports into the country. 

Exchange Transactions 

These purchases of exchange by the} 
public through the commercial banks are | 
reflected in the Bank of France state- | 
ment in the decrease of “other deposits,” | 
which include baiances of the commer- | 
cial banks. These deposits were also re- 
duced by a heavy transfer to the Govern- 
ment account in connection with the 3,- 
000,000,000 franc issue of Treasury notes 
early in May. On the following report 
date deposits of the Treasury proper, 
which are included in Government de- 
posits, rose to 2,38,000,000 francs, the 


Information Necessary 








The banks earned a return of .19 per 


cent on their invested capital last year 
compared with 4.56 per cent in 1930 and 


ost $1.36 on every $100 they loaned and 


$2.26 on every $100 they invested, accord- 
ing to the statement, which declares that 
net losses amounting to $563,862,000 were 
much larger than at any other recent 
time. 


Despite their small earnings, the banks 


cut their dividends only $36,176,000 to a 
total of $335,792,000, according to 
statement which follows in full text: 


the 
Net profits of member banks during the 


year 1931, according to figures that have 
recently become available, amounted to 
$12,261,000, which compares with $306;502,- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Treasury Explains 


Records Required 


For Excise Taxes 


in 
Manufacturers’ Reports 
‘Is Listed by Bureau of 
Internal Revenue 


Calling attention to new records which 
manufacturers of gasoline, lubricating oils, 
soft drinks, wort and malt, grape con- 
centrates, and’matches mpst keep to pay 
the new excise taxes on these items, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue on June 24 
listed 10 items which records of compa- 
nies must show. 

The Bureau also announced regulations 
for the excise tax on “the use of yachts, 
pleasure boats, power boats, sailing boats, 
and motor boats” not used exclusively for 
fishing, trade or national defense. The 
tax becomes effective July 1, according to 





information on these subjects at the earli- 
est moment practicable. 
Costs of Inquiry Voted 
Immediately. afterward, the. House de- 
bated the furnishing of funds for the in- 





vestigation it had already authorized, and 
it. provided necessary expenses after a 
warning from a former chairman of the 
House Committee on Accounts, Represent- 
ative Underhill (Rep.), of Somerville, 
Mass., that most of the investigations 
heretofore authorized by Congress “have 
accomplished nothing and led nowhere.” 

The investigation is under way on the 
resolution (H. Res. 226) of Representative 
Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, Ill., intro- 
duced May 16, and adopted by the House, 
June 21, under a special rule. 


Progress of Postal Deficit 

Mr. Sabath has charged that the Post 
Office Department deficit has increased be- 
yond all reason. in recent years, that it 
has been charged that the deficit is due 
to excessive air mail, railroad and steam- 
ship transportation and “reckless and ex- 
travagant prices paid for land and leases 
for post offices,” that there has been col- 
lusion between architects, contractors and 
others in respect to changes in plans and 
specifications after letting of contracts, 
and that exorbitant prices have been 
charged for power, light and heat for gov- 
ernment buildings. 

Purpose of Resolution 

The resolution would determine whether 
the mail-carrying contracts are excessive 
and should be reduced, whether prices 
paid in the last 10 years for post office 
buildings have been reasonable, and ascer- 
tain, actual amounts and negotiators in 
cases where payments have exceeded $10,- 
000 per site or where contracts for post 
office construction exceeded $100,000, and 
the details of contracts as to generating 
power, light and heat now under construc- 
tion and contemplated where the building 
cost is above $500,000, along with first costs 
and operating costs of such power, light 
and heat for government buildings. 


Statement for Committee 


When the Committee adjourned its 
executive session, Chairman Mead (Dem.), 
of Buffalo, N. Y., made the following oral 
statement regarding the inyestigation: 

“The Post Office Committee has just 
considered the Sabath resolution which 
the House adopted. The Committee agreed 
that the Postmaster General be requested 
to furnish the Committee within a reason- 
able length of time the information asked 
for in the resolution. 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


largest figure since April, 1931, when the 
Treasury began to draw heavily upon its 
balances at the bank in order to meet 
its expenses at a time of diminishing rev- 
enues. 

The Treasury notes were readily ab- 
sorbed by the market. For some motnhs 





























the announcement. 
Records to Be Kept 


Among the 10 records which manufac- 
tuneae. must keep because of the new taxes 
a stings of the quantities on hand at 
the first of each month, quantities pro- 
duced, quantities sold and purchased tax 
free and tax paid, and quantity on hand 
at the end of the month, according to 
ie: announcement which follows in full 
ext: 

“Regulations 44 of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue relating to the taxes\on 
lubricating oil; brewer’s wort and malt 
products; grape products; matches; soft 
drinks; and gasoline contain instructions 
for keeping recoirds that have not been 
required heretofore. The regulations in 
that respect are as follows: 


Inventory Required 


“‘Every person required to file a return 
and pay tax on the use or sale of any 
article covered by these regulations must 
keep accurate records and accounts with 
respect to such use or sale. The record 
shall contain an inventory of all of the 
taxable articles on hand at the opening 
of business June 21, 1932 (the effective date 
of the taxes imposed under Title IV). For 
the period June 21 to June 30, 1932, in- 
clusive, and for each calendar month 
thereafter, 
showing: 

“*(a) Quantity on hand at beginning 
of month; (b) quantity produced; (c) 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Study Is Proposed 
Of Hours of Labor 


Measure Offered in House 
For National Conference 


Of Industrial Leaders 


The President would be requested im- 
mediately to call a conference of leaders 
in all fields ®f industrial employment for 
consideration of the relations of hours of 
labor to present-day economic conditions 
under a resolution introduced in the 
House June 24 by Representative Black 
(Dem)., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

An explanatory statement by Mr. Black 
follows in full. text: 

For 150 years the United States has led 
the world in the development of labor- 
saving machinery. A large.part of the 
inventive genuius of this, the most in- 
ventive and resourceful nation of the 
world, has gone to the development of 
machines that perform the work of 
human labor. This has meant progress to 
ourselves and to the world. It has meant 
the production of more goods at lower 
prices. It has meant a better. standard 
of living. 

We cannot continue forever to reflect 
on the advantages derived from labor- 
saving machines in increased production, 
increased dividends or even increased 
wages. Some of this labor-saving type of 
production must show itself in the form of 
less labor per man. That is a shorter 
working day and a shorter working week. 
The last three years have shown us that 
there is something decidedly wrong with 
our economic structure. We have the fa- 
cilities and the raw materials and the land 
and the people with which to produce 
twice the goods and twice the food which 
this country needs. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Aviation Conference 
Found Unnecessary 


On Rules to Be Omitted 


revisions in the aiyworthiness 


tary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 


records must be maintained 


quantity purchased tax free; (d) quantity 
purchased tax paid; (e) quantity sold tax 


Meeting With Manufacturers 


The usual annual conference with air- 
craft manufacturers relative to projected 
require- 
ments of air commerce regulations for air- 
craft will be omitted this year unless 
there is some unexpected development, 
according to an announcement today by 
Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 


It has not been found necessary to pro- 


facture Now Is Cheaper 


Outlines Supervision 


In Military Plants 


Government Factory Is Viewed 
As Necessary to Maintain 
Quality of Garments Used 
For Regular Army Personnel 


Officers of the Quartermaster Corps of 
the Army declared before the special 
House committee investigating Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise 
June 24 that they believed the manufac- 
turing activities which are carried on by 
their service are justified. 

Brig. Gen. Henry C. Whitehead, acting 
chief of the corps, explained that the 
Army maintains a plant at Philadelphia, 
Pa., at which uniforms, tentage, ammuni- 
tion belts and regimental flags and stand- 
ards are manufactured under Army super- 
vision, and another at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
at which certain leather goods and other 
small accessories used in the Army are 
produced. 

Sheets Now Purchased 

He explained that handkerchiefs, sheets 
and pillow cases were manufactured at 
the Philadelphia plant up to about six 
months ago, but that it was found that 
those commodities could be purchased 
cheaper from outside concerns. 

Up until about a year and half or two 
years ago, he contended, the Army uni- 
forms could be manufactured at the Phil- 
adelphia plant in fair competition with 
the trade, but that recently the cost of 
manufacture by the Army has been in 
excess of the price at which they can be- 
purchased from outside concerns. He es- 
timated that that differential is about 85 
or 90 cents a uniform. 


Standard of Uniforms 

However, the general said, it is proper 
that the Army continue to produce these 
uniforms at the Philadelphia plant that 
the standards for the uniforms may be 
sustained. 

Gen. Whitehead maintained that the 
uniforms can be produced cheaper by out- 
side firms now because of the changed 
conditions of laBer-that have come about 
ir the last two years. He pointed out that 
workers in the Philadelphia plant are 
given 63 days leave a year since they are 
under civil service, whereas this is not 
the case with workers employed in private 
concerns. He said that there has been 
no reduction in the rate of compensation 
given employes in the Philadelphia plant 
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Income of 10 Million 
Seen in Postal Bills 








Senate Approves Five Plans 


To Augment Revenues of | 


Post Office Department 


Legislation estimated to increase postal 
revenues by $9,770,000 was approved June 
24 by the Senate in the form of five sep- 
arate bills affecting the Post Office De- 
partment. The measures relate to reg- 
istered mail, domestic insured and col- 
lect on delivery mail of the third and 
fourth classes, notice of undeliverable sec- 
ond class mail, postage and publications 
for delivery to another post office within 
the postal district in which the publish- 
ing office is located, and money orders. 

Added revenues of $7,000,000 per year 
are anticipated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment from provisions contained in the 
bill (H. R. 10244) fixing the fee and limits 
of indemnity for domestic and registered 
mail based upon actual value and length 
of haul. This bill was passed without 

amendment and goes to the President. 
| Revenues of $2,500,000 annually are es- 
timated from the bill (H. R. 10247) pre- 
scribing fees and corresponding indemni- 
ties for domestic insured and collect on 
delivery mail of the third and fourth 
classes. This bill aiso was passed with- 
out amendment and goes to the President. 

Final approval of the bill (H. R. 10494) 
to provide a postage charge on notices 
to publishers regarding undeliverable sec- 








[Continued 


In additions to suspension of hearings, 
the Committee made plans for only the 
minimum of actual investigation. A skele- 
tonized staff, sufficient only to care for 
office routine, was ordered retained. 

The contract of William A. Gray, of 
Philadelphia, chief counsel, was not re- 
newed nor was the firm of George K. 
Watson and Company retained further as 
accountants. 

Senator Norbeck explained that the 
Committee action in not renewing the 
contracts should not be construed as re- 
flecting dissastisfaction with their work. 
With the probability that few members 
of the Committee would be in Washing- 
ton during the Summer, it was decided 
to be unnecessary, as well as inadvisable, 
to spend the available funds until Con- 
gress reassembles in December. 

The Committee was voted its second 
appropriation of $50,000, June 20, but only 
so much of it will be used as is required 
to pay remaining bills created thus far 
in the investigation into short selling and 
other activities on the New York security 
markets. 


Conferees of House 


Appointed to Adjust 


Wagner-Garner Bills 


Entire Rewriting of Relief 
Legislation Is Foreseen 
As Representaiives Ask 
Early Action on Measure 


The $2,300,000,000 relief bill 


ence by the House June 24, 


Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
and Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., and a speech by Représenta- 
tive Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., urg- 
ing need of, quick action. 

“As the House knows,” Mr. Crisp said, 
“the Senate has just passed the House 
relief bill, commonly known as the Gar- 
ner bill, by amending it, striking out all 
after the enacting clause and ‘substituting 
the Wagner bill, and many other provi- 
sions. 

Economic Situation 


“I think every member of this House 
agrees that something must be done to 
try to relieve the horrible economic situa- 
tion confronting the country, with millions 
of honest people out of employment and 
distress rampant throughoyt the coun- 
try. To be effective, it must be done as 
speedily as possible. It is of the highest 
importance that this Congress work at 
once diligently and speedily and try to 
find some measure that may aid in giving 
| employment and relief. 

“I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12445) 
| to relieve destitution, to broaden the lend- 
ing powers of the Reconstruction Finance 
| Corporation, and to create employment by 
authorizing and expediting a public works 
program and providing a method of fi- 
nancing such program, with Senate 
imendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendment and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate.” 


Conferees Named 


The House adopted this motion, dis- 
agreeing to the Senate action, sending the 
bill to conference and the Speaker ap- 
pointed as conferees Representatives Col- 
lier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss.; Crisp 
(Dem.), of Americus, Ga.; Rainey (Dem.), 
of Carrollton, Ill.; Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Atlantic City, N. J.. and Treadway (Rep.), 
of Stockbridge, Mass. 

Mr. Snell promised minority cooperation 
toward relief legislation. “We on the mi- 
nority side,” he said, “fully appreciate the 
importance of this bill. We shall do every- 
thing we possibly can to pass a reasonable 
economic relief bill, and the quicker it 
is done the better it will be for this whole 
country. I am anxious to have this bill 
sent to conference in the usual way at the 
| earliest moment and we will cooperate to 
that end.” 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
|New York City, said the bill should be 


|“of sufficient magnitude to meet the criti- 


(H. R. 
12445), with all after its enacting clause 
stricken out by the Senate and the Wazg- 
ner bill substituted, was sent to confer- 


The action 
was taken after a controversy between 


“Tt was also agreed that a meeting of | 


pose any major changes to the regula- 
tions this year, Col. Young explained, and 
the Aeronautics Branch believes that the 
few points under consideration are of in- 
sufficient importance to justify the ex- 


In the midst of this abundance, millions 
of our fellow citizens are in want. An 
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Beoduction:of G 
Said to Have 


Ge production in the United States 
is now one of the most prosperous 
industries and:‘has a_ promising fu- 
ture, Henry G. Ferguson, geologist of 
the. Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, stated orally June 24 in 
calling attention to gold potentialities 
of the Alleghany District of California, 
a study of which has just been issued 
by the Survey. 

There is a steady increase in gold 
production in the United States at pres- 
ent, he said, and the decreasing cosjs 
are stimulating the introduction of bet- 
ter machinery and methods of mining 
it. The Alleghany region, it was found 
after careful investigation, possesses re- 
coverable gold content estimated at 
$56,000,000. 

Estimates made by the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines put 
the minimum production of gold in the 
entire United States and its possessions 
and Territories at 34,760,000 ounces by 
1950 and the maximum production at 
108,050,000 ounces. In value, the gold 
would be worth more than $700,000,000 at 
a minimum production and in excess 
of $2,200,000,000 at the maximum pro- 





pense to the industry of a general con- 
ference. 

The few proposed changes to the regu- 
lations that are now being drawn up will 
be mailed to manufacturers for their com- 
ments. The manufacturers have been in- 
vited to Torward any criticisms that they 
may have, and the Aeronautics Branch 
will welcome discussions with them, either 
by correspondence or by direct contact.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


old in America 
Promising Future 


duction, he pointed out in calling atten- 
tion to the estimate made several years 
ago. The following additional informa- 
tion concernning the investigation of 
gold quartz veins of the Alleghany dis- 
trict of California was suppplied: 

The veins of the Alleghany district 
hold promise of considerable future 
production. Mining is handicapped by 
a lava covering over a portion of the 
area. The lava is several hundred feet 
thick and requires tunneling to follow 
the veins. This makes prospecting dif- 
ficult. It is reasonable to assume that 
the veins continue under the lava, and 
in some places the mining is entirely 
below the lava deposit. 


The exploration and development of 
such veins, even those which have been 
definitely located by the placer tunnels, 
will be far more expensive than the fur- 
ther exploration of the veins already in 
part developed. ‘No effort should be 
made to explore and develop without 
ample capital to carry on a long cam- 
paign of unproductive returns. 

The possible recoverable gold content 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


... of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 
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Fruit and Vegetable : Industries 
Held Unaffected hy Home Gardens 


A PrRenEnarone of the fruit and 
vegetable trade of the United States ‘| 
that the widespread “live-at-home” and : 
home garden movements would seriously | ie: bin aed ee have 
injure their business appear to be with- | years indicatl _ ma th th ae . WO 
out foundation, shipments of fruit and | Sit) ie i ° . rage 
vegetables in the first five months of | though Y agures on oe s 
1932 and during 1931 having fallen off | far trom complete. Private estimates, for 
a slightly, and by a far smaller per- | instance, indicate. that the. movement 
ee on has been the case in most | of strawberries from the Eastern Shore 
ries, according to oral state- | of Virginia and Maryland, except for 

pee tg 24 in the Department of | the portion moving by water, will be 75 
‘ er cent by truck this_year. Si h 

Car-lot shipments for the first five: | : : eon Sree ae 


| crop is estimated to be some 16 r 
months! of 1932 have fallen less than | cent larger than a year ago, and jan ek 
30,000 from the level of 296,077 in thé | shipments of strawberries so far have 
same period of last year, it was pointed | been slightly smaller than a year ago, 
out, and this drop can be accounted for | the only conclusion to be reached is 
to a considerable extent by a drop in | that a greatly increased amount of the 
May resulting from reduced acreages | crop is being used locally or else the 
and low yields of new potatoes and | movement by truck has expanded ma- 
cantaloupes, rather than by competi- 


terially. 
tion from foods grown at homes. Much Besides the reported inroads of truck 
of this drop may have. been offset by 


shipments into car-lot movement, the 

increased movement by truck, it was | volume of production of the various 

added. The following additional in- | crops has a considerable effect on car- 

formation was provided: | lot movements. Last year, the extremely 

Car-lot shipments of fruits and vege- | short crop of grapes resulted in a drop 

tables during 1931, when the “live-at- | in shipments which accounted for much 
home” movement was already in full 


the greater part of the decline in total 
swing, dropped only about 32,000 cars to | shipments of fruits and vegetables. 





1,021,474 and held close to the level 
which has been maintained for the last 
six years. , . 





Nonproductive Works 


Declares Provisions 
Destructive to Budget 


Criticizes ‘Pork Barrel’ Terms 
For Loans’ to States and 
Urges Conferees to Restore 
Farm Aid Proposal 


President Hoover in a statement issued 
June 24 expressed the “earnest hope” that 
conferees between the Senate and House 
on the Wagner-Garner general relief bill 


(H. R. 12445) would rewrite the legisla- 
tion so as to perfect “the fine, constructive 
provisions” and eliminate certain provi- 
sions which he termed “wholly destructive 
proposals.” The House on June 24 sent 
the measure to conference. 

The President said he regretted intensely 
that major provisions for relief of unem- 
ployment in both bills should have been 
made the vehicle for committing the Fed- 
eral Treasury to the expenditure of from 
$500,000,000 to $1,200,000,000 for nonpro- 
ductive works. 

Unbalancing of Budget Seen 


These provisions, he said, have the triple 
vice of being a charge on the taxpayer, of 
unbalancing the budget and of providing 
only a small amount of employment to a 
large extent where it is not needed. 

The President was asked if he would go 
‘as far as to say whether his statement 
would indicate that he would veto relief 
legislation if the most objectionable fea- 
tures were not eliminated. The President 
replied orally, “No one ever goes as far 
as that.” 

The prepared statement of the Pres- 
ident follows in full text: 


Favors Other Provisions 


I am glad to see the adoption by the 
Senate and House of the principle of gen- 
erous relief to unemployment. They have 
adopted the major provision for which I 
have been contending by proposing to ex- 
tend the authority of the Reconstructio§ 
Corporation to use its credit to make ad- 
vances on adequate security up to one 
billion, five hundred million’ for-construc- 
tion work of the type which will pay for 
itself, and for which plans are imme- 
diately ready and therefore can begin the 
employment of men. 

The Senate has also adopted the prin- 
ciple for which I have asked of $300,- 
000,000 loans from the Reconstruction Cor- 
poration to the State governments who 
are not able otherwise to finance the 
relief of distress. While these features in 
the Wagner and the Garner bills are not 
in the form and are not as well safe- 
guarded as they should be, they are in 
line with major objectives I have been 
advocating. 

Criticizes Nonproductive Projects 

On the other hand, I intensely regret 
that these major provisions for relief of 
unemployment in both the Garner and 
the Wagner bills should have been made 
the vehicle for committing the Federal 
Treasury to the expenditure of from $500,- 
000,000 to $1,200,000,000 for nonproductive 
public works because these provisions have 
the triple vice of being a charge on the 
taxpayer, of unbalancing the budget and 
of providing only a small amount of em- 
ployment and that to a large extent in 
localities where it not needed. 

Any study of many of these public 
works provisions will indicate plainly their 
pork barrel characteristics. A large part 
of the expenditures proposed are wasteful 
in the present times. They impose tre- 
mendous future costs on the people for 
maintenance; they are not economically 
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Lower British Duties 
Aid Garment Exports 


Substantial Orders Recently 
Placed With American Traders 


Lower British tariff schedules for wear- 
ing apparel point to the possibilities of 
American exporters regaining a fair pro- 
portion of their business in the United 
Kingdom, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement, June 24. At least 
two American firms have obtained sub- 
stantial orders since the adoption of the 
new duties. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Possibility of American exporters of 
wearing apparel regaining at least a fair 
proportion of their former British business 
as a result of lower tariff schedules is 
seen by Trade Commissioner W. L. Kil- 
standard and subsequent imposition of 
Commerce. 

Until the departure from the gold 
standar dand subsequent imposition of 
“abnormal duties,” Mr. Kilcoin points 
out, sales of American-made _ dresses, 
skirts, blouses, etc., showed a progres- 
sively expanding tendency. Hbwever, the 
50 per cent duty imposed last December 
on garments, which, in the case of silk 
dresses, was added to the existing duty 
and amounted to as high as 83 1-3 per 
cent on the landed cost, temporarily de- 
barred American firms from doing busi- 
ness in those lines in the British market. 

The recent adoption of the ‘lower 
schedule of 20 per cent on cotton and 
woolen dresses and the inauguration of 
new and substituted duties on silk and 
rayon garments afford an opportunity for 
the revival of this trade. Since the repeal 
of the temporary duties and the adoption 
of the new schedules, at least two Ameri- 
can firms, according to the report, have 
obtained substantial orders. 

Prospects are also fairly encouragin 
in the British market for a partial reviva’ 
of trade in certain outer garments, such 
as aprons, “overalls,” etc., in which Ameri- 
can exporters formerly did an appre- 
ciable business, the report declares. 
American hats, and millinery with un- 
usual style features, high-grade cotton un- 
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The Bureau of the Census has devel- 
oped no standard nomenclature of occu- 
pational terms; and it can not, as a 
part of its decennial census of occupa- 
tions, develop such a standard. The cen- 
sus enumerators at each decennial census 
make a house-to-house canvass and enter 
on the schedules the occupations of the 
gainful workers of the respective fam- 
ilies. 

They seldom go to’ the factories, offices, 
and other places of employment, and usu- 
ally they do not see the gainful workers. 
While the enumerators are instructed to 
return carefully the particular processes 
performed, the kind of work done, or the 
character of services rendered by each 
worker enumerated, it probably is true 
that in most cases they return the oc- 
cupations as reported to them by the 
housewife, the children, or others from 
whom they receive information about the 
breadwinners of the family. 


Occupational Designations 

In many cases, therefore, the occupa- 
tional designations returned are not the 
technically exact or scientifically accurate 
designations for the occupations they rep- 
resent, but rather the designations com- 
monly used by the workers and their 
families. Some of these popular desig- 
nations describe fairly well the processes 
performed by the workers; others do not. 
Furthermore, these common or popular 
designations sometimes vary from one sec- 
tion of the country to another, from one 
industry to another, and even from one 
establishment to another in the same in- 
dustry. Some of them are no more stand- 
ardized than are the colloquialisms in 
the vocabularies of the working people 
themselves. 

The Bureau of the Census must, of 
necessity, accept the occupational ter- 
minology of the working people, with all its 
inconsistencies, with all its inaccuracies, 
and with all its lack of standardization. 
Also, in order to convert the occupational 
returns into occupation statistics, the Bu- 
reau must formulate its classification of 
occupations to conform with the occupa- 
tional terminology of the working people; 
and it must change its classification as 
this popular terminology changes. 

Index of Occupations 

Census index of occupations.—In prepa- 
ration for coding the millions of occupa- 
tional designations to be returned on their 
schedules by census enumerators, the Bu-| 
reau of the Census, prior to each decen- 





nial census, prepares an index of occupa- | ]} 


tions. This index is comprised, mainly, | 
of occupational designations returned at 
preceding censuses. It is supplemented, 
however, by designations gleamed from 
various occupational glossaries and from 
other sources. 

The index is printed in two forms— 
classified and alphabetical—a separate 
volume being devoted to each form. In 
the classified index the occupational de- 
signations are arranged in 
form, each under the proper occupation of 
the census classification, while in the 
alphabetical index the occupational de- 
Signations are arranged alphabetically 
and each designation is followed by a 
Symbol indicating to which occupation of 
the classification it belongs. | 

Coding clerks, each using a copy of the; 
alphabetical index of occupations, assign 
a punch symbol to each occupational ‘de- 
signation returned. These punch symbols 
are written on the schedules and later are 
punched on cards, for mechanical sorting 
and counting by electrical machines. 

To give a clerk an index made up of the 
technically exact and scientifically ac- 











curate names of occupations and ask her | 


to code the occupations returned by cen-| 
Sus enumerators would be like giving a} 
student who had not studied French a| 
French dictionary to look up the mean-/| 
ing of English words. Actual examind- 
tions have shown that technical designa- 
tions are not used by those who give in- 
formation to census enumerators. 
Terms Not Used by Enumerator 
The following designations, copied from 
announcements of United States Civil 
Service examinations, may be scientifically 
accurate, but they will not be found on 
census enumerators’ schedules: | 
Aviation engine mechanics’ helper. ‘ 
Assistant dust explosion prevention engineer. 
Automatic 3—A addressograph operator. | 
Associate chemist in forest products. | 
Junior special agent and research assistant. | 
Census classification of occupations.— | 
Since the Bureau of the Census must! 
classify the millions of popular occupa- | 
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Income of 10 Million 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Canada considering buying Empire broom 

corn unless American producers improve 
uct. - 

pec Page 7, col. 7 


Homestead activity increasing in South- 
west, says Federal Land Bank ro oy gery e 
e 7, / 
Pink bollworm of cotton discovered in 
da. 
southern Fiori Rede 8 0.7 


Acreage of grains sown in Russia generaliy 
pa wre this Spring, says Department of 
ern ee ; Page 5, col. 4 


“Live-at-home” and home-garden move- 
ments have had little ‘effect on fruit and 
vegetable trade, it isisaid,at Department of 
Agriculture. ’ 


‘  € 


7 Page 1, col. 5 

Diversion of lands tinprdfitable to cultivate 

from use for farming discussed by Arthur 

M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture. a a 
r e 8, . 


Pag' 
Plans being considered for reduction of 
soil depletion from erosion. 
$ Page 2, col. 6 
New Zealand places embargo on California 
vegetables and certain fruits. ree 


Senate votes to substitute its wheat relief 
plan for House proposal and sends measure 
Page 3, col. 1 


to conference. 


. : 
Aviation 
Annual conference with aircraft manufac- 
turers on revision of air regulations unnec- 
essary this year, says Col. C. M. Young, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Banks and Banking 


National bank suspensions. 
Page 7, col. 7 
Homestead activity increasing in South- 
west, says Federal Land Bank.of Wichita. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Earnings of banks in reserve system re- 
duced 96 per cent in 1931, says Reserve 


Board. ‘ 
} Page 1, col. 4 
American and foreign ‘holdings of gold 
analyzed in Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Continued increase in number of bank 
failures since March noted by Federal Re- 
serve Board. 
Page 7, col. 4 
Reduction in rediscount rate from 31% to 
215 per cent at Chicago bank is announced 
by Reserve Board. 
Page 7, col. 2 
Preferred status for bank collection items 
voted by Senate in passing bill (S. 4034). 
Page 7, col. 1 


Census 


Problems of standardized occupational no- 
menclature for use in census taking dis- 
cussed by A. M. Edwards, of Bureau of 


nsus. 
Hy Page 2, col. 1 





Congress 


Bills and resolutigns nding in Congress. 
Ns P. 4, col. 7 


dent. 
age 4, col. 7 
Executive nominations submitted to the 
Senate. 


Page 3, col. 7 
Proceedings on June 24. 

Page 2, col. 4 
See also under subject headings. 


Construction 


tion. 

Page 1, col. 6 
President, in prepared statement. urges 
changes in Wagner-Garner relief bills as 


sent to conference committees. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Corporation Finance 





until Fall. 
Page 1, col. 6 
President Hoover asked to support plan to 
ame 
Chic&go. 


Senate Committee suspended 
{ 


Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, says in 
Senate he will oppose nomination of Gard- 
ner Cowles to Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration board if President Hoover insists 
on naming president of Corporation. 

Page 3, col. 1 


Costs of Living 


Decline in cost of living index recorded for 
month in Massachusetts. 


Page 3, col. 6 
Current Law 





Latest -decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 
| Page 4, col. 2 
| 
| Customs 


| Laboratory equipment imported by State 
university not exempt from duty under 
Tariff Act; Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois v. United States; Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Page 4, col. 3 


| 

| 

| Education 
There are 1,433 universities, colleges and 








Seen in Postal Bills) 


Senate Approves Five Measures 
To Increase Revenues 


(Continued from Page 1.] ~ | 
ond class matter is expected to return a 
revenue of $250,000 a year. This bill was 
amended by the Senate and must be re- 
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Bills and resolutions signed by the Presi- | 


House conferees named for relief legisla- | 


Hearings in stock market investigation by | 


Reconstruction Act to permit loan to | 
Page 3, col. 2| 


: 


—_—_— 
professional schools listed in United States, 
says Federal Office of Education. 

’ Page 2, col. 7 

Government books and publications listed. 

; e 5, col. 5 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 

Page 5, col. 6 

Public, schools urged to assume responsi- 

bility in placing students in occupations, by 

is M. Proffitt, Consultant at Federal Of- 

fice of Education. 
Page 6, col. 2 


2 s 
Exporting and Importing 
New Zealand places embargo on California 
vegetables and certain fruits, 
Page 7, col. 1 
Mexico requires advance deposit on im- 
ports, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 7, col. 3 


for Egyptian cotton. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Lower British tafiff on wearing apparel 
have improved prospect for American export 
market. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Australia explains purposes of reduction in 
duty on tobacco imports. 

Page 5, col. 3 


Federal Courts 


Right of exclusive patent licensee who had 
notice of prior agreement of patentee with 
another party considered; Deitel v. Reich- 
Ash Corp. et al.; Circuit Court of Appeais, 
Second Circuit. 
| Page 4, col. 1 

Laboratory equipment imported by State 
university not exempt from duty under 
Tariff Act; Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois v. United States; Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Page 4,-col. 2 

Bill to permit alternate juror in criminal 
cases is passed by both Houses of Congress. 

Page 3, col. 2 


Foreign Relations 
Royal family seized in revolution in Siam, 


State Department is informed, 
Page 3, col. 7 


General Business Conditions 


Business in the Netherlands described as 
hindering efforts of the government to re- 
duce cost of living, wages, and production 
costs. 


Page 7, col. 5 
Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Production of uniforms by, Army defended 
at House hearing on Government competi- 
tion with business. 

Page 1, col. 5 


Government Finance 


House conferees named for relief legisla- 
| tion. Page 1, col. 6 
| Senate rejects conference report on econ- 
omy bill, and returns measure to conference. 
Page 1,-col. 1 
resident, in prepared statement, urges 
annie in Wagnentiarnst relief bills as 
sent to conference committees. 


Page ft col. 7 

Treasury explains records required for new 

| excise taxes. Page 1, col. 4 
Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. Page 7, col. 7 


Income of Spanish government largest and 
expenditures smallest during first quarter of 
1932 than for similar period in last five years, 
says advice to Commerce Department. 

Page 7, col. 5 

Senate debates supply bill for independent 
offices. 


|Health 


Decrease in death rate from alcoholism 

noted by Bureau of the Census. | 

Page 5, col. 2 

Conditions of hazard to health in indus- 

trial occupation and preventive measure dis- 

cussed by S. H. Osborn, Commissioner of 
Health, State of Connecticut. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Need for provision of sanitary drinking | 

| water for workers on highways discussed by 

Dr. Elmer W. Campbell, D. P. H. Division of | 

| Sanitary Engineering, Bureau of Health, | 

| State of Maine. 


Page 2, col. 3 





Page 8, col. 1 


Highways 
| Highway safety campaign organized at 
meeting in Pennsylvania. 

Page 3, col. 5 





Immigration 


Senate amends House bill providing ex- 
emption for alien husbands of American | 
citizens to grant them preference on quota 
lists. 

Page 1, col. 1 


‘Insurance 


| Oklahoma State Insurance Commissioner | 
| seeks ruling on authority to ask receivership | 
| for domestic insurance company. 

Page 5, col. 6 
| Insurance commissioners’ convention votes 
| support for emergency increases in compen- | 
| sation rates. 
| Page 5, col. 7 | 


‘International Finance 


| American and foreign holdings of gold | 
| analyzed in Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

| Page 1, col. 2 
| Foreign exchange rates at New York. 

| Page 7, col. 1 





ered by the registry fee paid is $1,000 or, 
more, the additional fees for each $1,000 | 
or part of $1,000 on articles destined to 
points within the several zones applicable | 
to fourth-class matter shall be as follows: 

First zone, 8 cents; second zone, 9 cents; 


third zone, 10 cents; fourth zone, 11 cents; 
fifth or sixth zones, 12 cents; seventh or 
eighth zones, 13 cents. : 
The provisions for insured mail are: 
The fee for insurance shall be 5 cents 
for indemnification not to exceed $5; 10) 
cents not to exceed $25; 15 cents not to| 





tional designations returned by its enu-| turned to the House for consideration of | exceed $50; 25 cents not to exceed $100; | 


merators, it is evident that its occupa-| 
tion classification can not be more specific | 
or more technically exact than are the 
returns to be classified. The classification | 


must be rather general. In order to keep! 
the census occupation classification as| 


nearly as practicable abreast the occu- 
pational activities of the people, it has been 
necessary to make many changes in it to 


conform with the rapid and striking occu-| 


pational changes in our country during 
the past century. 


Changes in Nomenclature 


a standard classification, if by standard 
classification is meant a classification that 


change. And the census classification can 


not be standardized if it is to keep pace |more, than $100, and the fee for domestic 
with future chamges in our industrial or-| money orders shall be fixed, and may 
ganization and in the occupational activ- | 
ities of our people. The problem of cen- | master General with a view to promoting 
Sus occupation classification and statistics| the service to the public, insuring a re-¥ 
|ceipt of revenue from such service ade- 
| quate to pay the cost thereof, and meet- 
!ing competitive rates. 


is a dynamic and not a static problem. 

It is the province of the Bureau of the 
Census to record what is, not to dictate 
what shouldbe. In its relation to occu- 
pational terminology and classification, the 
Bureau of the Census is the historian, 
not the pioneer. At each decennial census 
the Bureau takes a snapshot of the occu- 
pational activities of the people, and in 
its occupation indexes and its statistical 
tables it presents this picture—nomen- 
clature as well as numbers—as accurately 
as is practicable. 

Standardization of Terminology 

Complete standardization of occupa- 


tional terminology impossible—The occu- 
pational terminology of a people is but 


part and parcel of its language; and this 


terminology can no more be completely 
standardized than can the language of 
In a country like ours, | 
with its great diversity o* industries, with | 
its minute subdivision of labor within each, 
industry, and with the rapid change of| 
Processes that accompany new inventions | 
it is evident that some| 
occupational names will become obsolete | 
and be discarded; that others will be re-| cent; by not more than $100, 2 cents; by 
tained but with changed meaning, or with! not more than $200, 3 cents; by not more 
more than one meaning; and that many) than $400, 4 cents; by not more than $600, 


which it is a part. 


and discoveries, 


new names will be introduced. 


Our occupational terminology can no 
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| 

Hence, while many of the census classifi- | 
cations have persisted unchanged for sev-| 
eral decades, others have been changed. | 
The census classification, therefore, is not | 


|instead of the fixed schedule of fees as 


persists from decade to decade without | provided by the House, the following pro- 


| creases registry fees on a graduated scale 


| $10,000 instead of up to $1,000 as under 


| of the liability. 
| The registry rates provided in the bill 


the change. 

The Department estimates $20,000 in| 
revenues from passage of the bill (H. R. 
4594) to fix the rate of postage on publi- 
cations mailed at the post office of entry 


for delivery at another post office within 
the postal district in which the headquar- 
ters or general business offices of the pub- 
lisher are located. The bill now goes to 
the President. | 

No estimate of revenues is made for the 
bill (H. R. 10246) authorizing the Post- 
master General to fix the fees to be| 
charged for the issue of domestic money | 
orders. The Senate in this measure which | 
now goes back to the House substituted, 


vision: 
“A money order shall not be issued for 


from time to time be revised, by the Post- 


“This act shall become effective July 
1. 1932.” ? 


Registered Mail Rates 
The bill affecting registered mail in- 


from $5 up, and permits registering of 
mail with indemnity to be paid up to 


| present law and provides for reinsurance 


| are as follows: 

For registry indemnity not exceeding $5, 
1/15 cents; not exceeding $25, 18 cents; 
| not exceeding $50, 20 cents; not exceeding 
| $75, 25 cents; not exceeding $100, 30 cents; 
not exceeding $200, 40 cents; not exceeding 
$300, 50 cents; not exceeding $400, 60 cents; 
not exceeding $500, 70 cents; not exceed- 
ing $600, 80 cents;! not exceeding $700, 85 
cents; not exceeding $800, 90 cents; not 
exceeding $900, 95 cents, and not exceed- 
ing $1,000, $1. 

Exceeding $1,000 by more than $50, 1 


| 5 cents; by not more than $800, 6 cents; 
| by not more than $800 but less than $1,000, 


|7 cents; and if the excess of the declared 


30 cents not to exceed $150, and 35 cents| 
not to exceed $200. ; 

The free for collect on delivery service 
for domestic third and fourth-class mail | 
shall pe 12 cents for collections and in-| 


|demnity not to exceed $5; 17 cents for) 
|eollections and indemnity not/’to exceed 


$25; 22 cents for collections and indemnity | 
not to exceed $50; 32 cents for collections | 
and indemnity not to exceed $100; 40) 
cents for collections and indenmity not | 
to exceed $150; and 45 cents for collec- 
tions and indemnity not to exceed $200. | 


Undeliverable Matter 
The provision in regard to undeliverable | 
second-class matter is for a charge of 2| 
cents “for such notive regarding unde-| 


notice.” 


following provision: “Except that where 


specified in this paragraph shall be re- 
turned charged with postage due at the 


fraction thereof, with a minimum charge 
of 2 cents, and endorsed to show the rea- 
son they are undeliverable and the new 
address of the addressee, if known.” 





Senate Debates Supply Bill 
For Independent Offices 


The annual appropriation bill (H. R. 
10022) for the executive office and the 
independent offices of the Government 
|carrying, $979,585,556, was taken up by 
the Senate, June 24, but did not reach 
a. conclusion. 


Committee amendments;- among which 


dent aggregating $17,380. The reductions 
the Presideni’s office, $8,500 in contingent 
expenses, $700 for printing, and $500 in 
the fund available for the President to 
expend in his discretion. 

The Senate also agreed to the Com- 


in the appropriation for the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 
and McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, both 
urged further reduction, but their sug- 
gestions were not placed in amendment 





| value over the maximum indemnity cov- 


form. 


Germany seeks to barter calcium nitrate. 


rate of 1 cent for each four ounces or | 


Attention was devoted exclusively to} 
were reductions in the office of the Presi- | 


included $6,180 for personal services in| 


mittee reduction from $625,000 to $560,000 | 
Senators King (Dem.), of Utah, | 
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Labor 


National conference on hours of labor in 
industry proposed in resolution offered in 
House by Representative Black. 

Page 1, col. 3 

Decrease in unemployment shown during 
May in seven of eight European countries, 

dvices to Department of Labor state. 

Page 5, col. 4 

Conditions of hazard to health in indus- 
trial occupation and preeee measure dis- 
cussed by 8S. H. Os , Commissioner of 
Health, State of Connecticut. i 

Page 8, col. 3 

Need for provision of sanitary drinking 
water for workers on highways discussed by 
Dr. Elmer W. Campbell, D, P. H. Division of 
Sanitary Engineering, Bureau of Health, 
State of Maine. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Thousands of college students to spend 
Summer working in national parks. 

Page 3, col. 7 


Laws Affecting Business 


Entrance fee for foreign corporations clari- 
fied in Alabama ruling. 


Market Statistics 


Business groups in nine southern cities 
cooperating with Commerce Department in 
application of merchandising information. 

Page 3, col, 3 


Mines and Minerals 


Future of gold mining industry in America 
is promising, says Federal geologist. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Production of coke declines further for 
month, 


Page 4, col. 2 


Page 3, col. 4 
Motor Transport 


Proposed referendum on bus and truck 
regulatory law for Nebraska enjoined by 
court. : 

Page 5, col, 2 


Municipal Finance 


Counties of South Carolina owe State 
$2,300,000, State Comptroller General says in 
explaining delay of State in paying $533,000 
still due counties for State aid. 

Page 7, col. 7 

Rehabilitation of debt-burdened City of 
Austin, Tex., under city management form 
of government described by Adam R. John- 
son, City Manager, Austin, Tex. 

Page 8, col. 5 

President Hoover asked to support plan to 
amend Reconstruction Act to permit loan to 
Chicago. 





Page 3, col. 2 





National Defense 


Production of uniforms by Army defended 


at House hearing on Government competi- 
tion with business. 


New Processes 


sanitary wares described by Assistant Scien- 
tist of Bureau of Standards. 


Paper and Printing 


in manufacture of paper at Forest Products 
Laboratory reviewed by T. J. Mosley, Tech- 
nical Reviewer, United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 


Parks 


grayling to check depletion. 
Summer working in national parks. 


Patents 


notice of prior agreement of patentee with 
another party considered; Deitel v. Reich- 
Ash Corp. et al; Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit. 


trade marks. 


Postal Service 


Roads plans investigation, authorized by 
House, into transportation, construction 
maintenance expenditures of Post Office 
partment. 


revenues. 


som and blackmail 
mails as Federal offenses. 


President 


Offices. 


Prisons 


| month. 








liverable copies, which shall be collected! 
from the publisher upon delivery of the | 
To this the Senate added the} 


the undeliverable copies bear the pledge | 
of the sender to pay the return postage 
no notice shall be sent to the published | 
but the copies received during the period | 


Mllinois. 


Production Statistics 








A Page 1, col. 5 


Experiments in color in manufacture of 


Page 6, col. 1 


Studies of novelty, quality and economy 


Page 8, col. 3 


National Park Service stocking parks with 


Page 3, col. 3 
Thousands of college students to spend 


Page 3, col. 7 


Right of exclusive patent licensee who had 


Page 4, col. 1 
Rulings on applications for patents and 


Page 4, col. 2 


House Committee on Post Office and Post 
Be. 

Page 1, col. 2 
Senate passes five bills to increase postal 

Page 1, col. 5 
Senate passes bill defining extortion, ran- 
conspiracies through 


Page 3, col. 4 


The President’s day at the Executive 


Page 3, col. 4 


Work at prison factories is falling off in 


Page 5, col. 2 


Production of coke declines further for 





Page 3, col. 4 











» 
Public Utilities 


Security holdings of Associated Utility 
System outlined at Trade Commission hear- 
ing. Page 5, col. 1, 

Pennsylvania's claim to bridge fees paid to 
counties is upheld by Attorney General. 

Page 5, col. 2 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania asks co- 
operation of State Association of Boroughs 
in obtaining “finest public utility code” in 
country for that State. Page ’5, col. 5 


Radio 


isions and applications made public by 
the Federal Radio Commission. 
Page 6, col. 5 
Examiner of Radio Commission opposes 
new station at Baton Rouge, La., and favors 
license renewal for KTBS§. 
Page 7, col. 3 
Application of Ray-O-Vision Corporation 
of America to erect experimental television | 
broadcasting station denied by Federal Radio | 





Commission. 
: Page 7, col. 4 


Railroads 


Senate passes bill providing punishment 
for. defrauding of passengers on interstate 
trains. 

Page 2, col. 6 

Interstate Commerce Commission suspends 
revision of rates on lard and furniture. 

Page 6, col. 4 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s rulings 
announced in raijway rate proceedings. 

Page 6, col. 5 

Interstate Commerce Commission suspends 
proposed reduction in rates on agricultural 
limestone and refuse lime on Missouri-Illi- 
nois Railroad. 

Page 6, col. 7 

Decline in net railway operating income 
shown in Texas railways. 

Page 7, col. 3 

New loan of $2,264,000 from Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to Western Pacific Rail- 
road approved by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Page 7, col. 5 


Scientific Research 


Coast and Geodetic Survey analysis causes 
and effects of recent series of earthquakes 
and tidal wave at Colima, Mexico. 

Page 3, col. 1 
e s 
Shipping 

Sailing vessels found to be 

among pleasure crafts. 


Social Welfare 


Antagonistic relationship of criminal to 
society analyzed by Dr. Frederic J. Farrell, 


increasing 


Page-6, col. 4 


































chairman, Public Welfare Commission, State 
of Rhode Island. , 


State Finance 


$2,300,000, State Comptroller General says in 
explaining delay of State in 
still due counties for State aid. 


State Legislation 


operative in New Jersey July 1 or July 4. 


Page 8, col. 6 


Counties of South Carolina owe State 
paying $533,000 
Page 7, col. 7 


More than score of new laws to become 


Page 5, col. 4 


Stone, Clay and - 


Glass Products 


Laboratory tests to be made of life of va- 


rieties of stone in Pennsylvania. 


Tariff 


Taxation 


gasoline tax, says Pennsylvania Department 
of Revenue. 


returns to enforce intangibles tax based on 
value.—Bureau of Internal Revenue Ruling. 


for gasoline, 
rules, 


excise taxes. 


Trade Practices 


ference on trade practices in ornamental 
metals industries. 


practice conference of meat market saw and 
chopper service industry. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


ments now protected by Pennsylvania work- 
men’s compensation 
State, Secretary of Labor says. 


support for emergency increases in compen- 
sation rates. 


Page 5, col. 3 


Laboratory equipment imported by State 


| university not exempt from duty under 
Tariff Act; Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois v. United States; 
Customs and Patent Appeals. 


Court of 


Page 4, col. 3 


Border patrols check evasions of State 


Page 4, col. 1 
States denied right to inspect Federal tax | 


Page 4, col. 6 
Federal tax must be included in unit price 
Nebraska Attorney General 


Page 4, col. 7 
Treasury explains records required for new 
Page 1, col. 4 


Federal Trade Commission announces con- 


Page 7, col. 6 
Federal Trade Commission authorizes trade 


Page 3, col. 7 


Approximately 12,000 in small establish- 


insurance, report to 


Page 5, col. 3 
Insurance commissioners’ convention votes 





Page 5, col. 7 
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In the CONGRESS of the 
UNITED STATES 


Senate 


HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., 

June 24, following adjournment 
from June 23. Senator Ashurst (Dem.), 
of Arizona, presented a resolution to 
amend the Constitution by providing 
that article XIV thereof should not 
interfere with the rights of a State to 
restrict employment of aliens within 
their own borders. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
entered a motion to discharge the Fi- 
nance Committee from further consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 4569) relating to 
interest on loans on adjusted service 
certificates. 

Upon Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of 
California, asking consideration of a 
resolution relating to the Bailey-Pritch- 
ard contest in North Carolina, Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, gave 
notice that if the request was pressed, 
he would present a resolution to dismiss 
the contest, which he termed a “trivial 
one.” 

Consideration of unobjected bills on 
the calendar was continued through the 
morning. At the conclusion of the 
morning business, Senator Jones (Rep.), 
of Washington, requested the unfinished 
business, the Philippine independence 
bill be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to consideration of 
the report of the conference on the 
economy bill (H. R. 11267). The order 
was entered. (Discussion on page 1.) 


By unanimous consent, then the Sen- 
ate agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee on conference on the bill (H. R. 
11361), making appropriation for the 
government of the District of Columbia. 

Debate continued on the economy 
conference report until Senator Jones 
suggested that an agreement seemed im- 
possible and requested that his motion 
for adoption of the conference report 
be rejected, and the bill be ordered 
back to conference with the House. 

The conference report was rejected 
and a new conference with the House 
was asked. (Discussion on page 1.) 

A message was received from the 
President, transmitting certain nomina- 
tions. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, for 
the Committee on Appropriations, called 
up the bill (H. R. 10022), making ap- 
propriations for the executive office and 
independent offices and establishments. 

Consideration of the report of the 
committees of conferenec on the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill was asked 
by Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
and all of the report was agreed to 
without debate except the House rejec- 


Proceedings of June 24, 1932 








tion of the amendment providing funds 
for destruction of grasshopper pests in 
the Northwest. The Senate voted to 
insist on this amendment and to ne- 
gotiate further in an effort to gain an 
agreement for its acceptance by the 
House. 

The Senate considered Committee 
amendments to the independent offices 
appropriation bill. 

The Senate recessed, upon the mo- 
tion of Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, to 11 a. m., June 25, with the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill 
pending. 


v 


House of Representatives 


vas House met at noon, June 24, 

From the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Chairman Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., submitted the conference 
report on th- District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill which was ordered 
printed. 


Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Amer- 
icus, Ga., acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nays and Means, called at- 
tention to the Senate action in passing 
a $2,300,000,000 relief bill, the Garner- 
Rainey bill (H. R. 12445), with all after 
the enacting clause stricken out and the 
Wagner bill substituted. Mr. Crisp 
moved disagreement with all Senate 
amendments and agreement to confer- 


ence and the House so voted, the 
Speaker naming conferees. (Discussion 
on page 1.) 


The House then debated the appro- 
priation of funds to enable the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
to carry on its authorized investigation 
of mail contracts, prices paid for land 
or construction of buildings, power, light 
and heat contracts in buildings, collu- 
sive agreements, if any, and so on. The 
resolution appropriating $5,000 for the 
expenses of the Committee was ap- 
proved by a roll call vote of 155 ayes 
to 144 nays. 


In accordance with requests submitted 
by Majority Floor Leader Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill, the House 
agreed that on June 27 bills on the con- 
sent calendar will be considered and 
that on June 28 bills on the private 
calendar will be considered. It was 
agreed that in case any special reports 
should come into the House the con- 
sideration of these calendars on June 27 
and 28 would be suspended. 
Representative Cross (Dem.), of Waco, 
Tex., addressed the House on the ques- 
tion of money, and the House at 2:05 
p. m. adjourned until noon June 27. 
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Measure Provides Punishment 


“steal or unlawfully take by any fraudu- 


lent device, scheme or game” any money 
or other property from passengers aboard 
interstate passenger trains would be au- 
thorized under a bill (S. 4095) which was 
passed by the Sen 

presented by Senato 
Indiarla, is in the form of an amendment 
to statutes providing for punishment of 
thefts of freight or express in interstate 
commerce. 

As the bill was taken up in the Senate, 
it would have made participants “in am! 
ordinary card game for 10 cents a corner” 
guilty of.a crime, according to the con+ 
struction placed upon 
Blaine 
with this view, Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, offered an. amendment so 
that the bill was limited in its provisions 
to fraud or cheating. 


Methods Considered 
| For Checking Losses 


Estimates of Damage Caused 


from soil erosion in old established farm- 
ing regions, where ersion has never been 
regarded as a problem, indicates that esti- 
mates of widespread soil depletion from 


this cause which have been made by the 
Department of Agriculture actually fall 
short of realities, Dr: Henry G. Knight, 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, told the Summer meeting of the 
Association 
Science at SyraciSe, N. Y., recently. 


absolute soil destruction has been revealed 
within recent months in various localities 
of one of the most important farming 
sections of the Middle Atlantic Seaboard, 
said Dr. Knight, who pointed out that 
rainwash and gullying in a single locality 
of New Jersey had caused the abandon- 
ment of 2,000 acres. of land. The soil of 
the gullied areas had passed beyond the 
point of practical reclamation. 
he said, is taking heavy toll in other 
parts of the State. 


~ losses from soil erosion, Dr. Knight 
said, 
one five-inch rain, falling in May, 1930, 
washed rich topsoil at the rate of 23 
tons per acre from an average slope of | 
the Texas Black Belt, planted to cotton, 
and again when we consider that a one- 
inch rain falling in June last year re- 
moved 19% tons of top soil per acre from 
an 8 per cent slope in the rolling part 
of the Corn Belt of northern Missouri, 
planted to corn, we can begin to see that 
this Nation must speed up its fight against 
the evils of erosion if we are to save our | 
agricultural and grazing lands.” 


soil erosion 
Knight said that erosion has been an im- 
gay factor in shifting cotton grow- 

g 
States to lands which still retain a part 
of the productive topsoil and that even on 
some of the best cotton soils of Texas acre 
yields have’ decreased sharply. Decreased 
acre yards of wheat in part of the Wheat | 
Belt, decreased acre ylelds of corn in many 
sections of the Corn Belt, and decreased 
yields of cotton in the South are matters 
of record. These decreases can not be at-| - 
tributed solely to the removal of plant 
food by cropping. It is clear that the loss 
gp a washing is enormously greater, 

e said. 


appointed as a result of the land utiliza- 
tion conference called by Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde, 
are now trying to formulate a land utili- 
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Passed by Senate 


For Cheating of Interstate 
Passengers 


Punishment of any person who shall 


e, June 24. The bill, 
Robinson (Rep.), of 


ou 


of 


it by Senator 


(Rep.), of Wisconsin. Agreeing 





11 


Caused by Erosion 


To Old-established Farm 
Areas Said to Fall Short of 
Actual Depletion 


in 
sc 
st 


Recent discovery of serious damages 


for the Advancement of 


A serious problem of soil depletion and 


N 


Erosion, 


Prevalence of Losses 


Stressing the nation-wide prevalence of N 


“When we consider the fact that 


N 


Pointing out the close relation betweerr 
and land utilization, Dr. 


ti 


in the Southeastern Cotton Belt 


a 


8 


h 
Dr. Knight said that two committees | 


in Chicago last Fall 
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Train Fraud Bill "|New York Leads‘ 


States in Number 


Of Higher Schools 


Has 92 of Total of 1,433 


ragely and not, included 
totals; of the 157 4-year teachers. colleges 
which grant degrees, 
ported, and 10 are under private control. 


Jersey, and Pennsylvania), 


derwear, 
various kinds, such as ladies’ collars and 
cuffs, scarfs and neckwear, etc., will con- 
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Universities, Colleges and 
Professional Institutions 
Listed in Country 


There are in the United States 1,433 


tstanding universities, colleges, and 


professiomal schools, of which 677 are four- 
year 
specialist in the division of colleges and 
professional schools at the Federal Office 


imstitutions, Walter J. Greenleaf, 


Education, points out in a statement 


just made public. 

New York ranks first with 92 institu- 
tions of higher learning, Pennsylvania 
second, with 90, 
Massachusetts i; 
statement of Mr. Greenleaf follows in 
full text: 


nd Texas third with 81. 
ninth with 51. The 


Classes of Schools 


In the 1932 Education Directory issued & 
by the United States Office of Education, 

1,433 universities, 
sional schools are listed. The 4-year uni- 
versities and colleges number 677, of which 


colleges, and profes- 


6 are tax-supported, and 561 are pri- 


| vately controlled. 


Junior colleges total 312 institutions of 


which 110 are a part of the public-school 
systems of cities, 29 are independent but 
public tax-supported schools, and 173 are 
privately organized and controlled, 


The independent professional schools, 
cluding law schools, medical schools, 
hools of theology, etc., total 167 in- 
itutions, all except 4 being under pri- 


vate control. 


The teachers colleges are-listed sepa- 
in the above 


147 are tax-sup- 


Normal Schools 
Normal schools are represented by 120 


institutions which grant certificates but 
not degrees. 
control, 58 are State normal schools, of 
which 3 are Negro schools and 21 are city 
normal schools. 
control, 6 are physical-education training 
schools, 20 are nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary training schools, and 15 are gen- 
eral train 


Of the 79 under public 


Of the 41 under private 


g schools. 


States with the largest number of 


colleges and universities of all kinds are: 


ew York, 92; Pennsylvania, 90; Texas, 


81; Californa, 78; Illinois, 72; Missouri, 63; 
Ohio, 57; Iowa, 52; and Massachusetts, 
51. 


Location of Colleges 
Most of the 4-year universities and 


colleges are located in the Atlantic (238) 
and North Central States 
of the junior colleges are located in the 


(219). Most 


orth Central, East South Central, and 


100 higher 


Pacific States. 


There are educational 


institutions in New England, 207 in the 
| Middla Atlantic States 


(New York, New 
462 in the 
orth Central States, 491 in the Southern 


States, 52 in the Mountain States, 116 on 
the Pacific coast, and 5 in Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines and Puerto Rico. 


American Wearing Apparel 


Recovering British Market 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
men’s shirts, novelty lines of 


nue to be imported in fairly substantial 


quantities in the opinion of the trade, de- 
spite present duties, exchange difficulties, 
and the “Buy British” movement. 


British women, the report declares, have 
keen appreciation of articles distin- 


guished for style and goods of this de- 
scription which find favor in the United 


tates can usually be sold in Great 





“These two committees 
ave been developing facts which may be 


made the basis for action, and it is hoped 
that through the activities of these two 
committees we may have in the near fu- 
ture a satisfactory national policy with 
respect to land use,” said Dr. Knight.— 
Gasaet by the Department of Agricul- 
ure.) 
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Colima Tremor 


Among 50 Major 
Shocks of Year 


Tidal Wave Due to Subma- 

rine Landslide or Vertical 
Says 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Earth Movement, 


The series of earthquakes which resulted 
in the death of many adults and children 
when a tidal wave swept the resort town 
of Cuyutlan in the State of Colima, Mex- 
ico, June 22, was very similar to those 
which occurred 18 months ago about 500 
miles south of Colima and probably was 


one of the 50 major earthquakes of the 
year, according to a report issued June 24 
by specialists of the Division of Terres- 
trial Magnetism and Seismology, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, made in response to 


®a large number of queries received. 


a> 


Center Off Shore 


Records show distinct shocks on June 
@ 3, June 18 and June 22. The most severe 
The 
exact center of the disturbance has not 
been precisely located, but it is believed to 


of the three occurred on June 3. 


be off shore. 


The tidal wave which resulted in the 
damage at 
Cuyutlan may have been the result of 
either of two causes, according to Frank 
Neumann, of the Division. A violent verti- | 
cal movement of the earth, or a giant} 
submarine landslide could have caused the 


many deaths and property 


tidal wave. 


There is some reason to believe the wave 
could have been caused by a landslide 
under the sea as there is a submarine val- 
ley of about three and one-third miles in 
depth off the coast of Colima which was 
discovered by the United States Coast and 


Geodetic Survey about 10 years ago. 
Monstrous Slide Possible 


The violent earthquake which occurred 
could have caused a monstrous slide of 
mud and rocks down the side of the sub- 
marine valley into its floor, nearly three 
miles below the rim. The series of shocks 
which occurred south of the area of. re- 
cent disturbance some 18 months ago were 
at the southern end of this giant sub- 


marine \alley. 


Mr. Neumann stated that the movement 
of earthquake activity 500 miles north- 
ward in the past 18 months does not indi- 
cate that successive earthquakes will be 
still farther north. He emphasized that 
the west coast of Mexico is in a definite 
earthquake region and that a large num- 
ber of shocks are recorded from there 
He said, however, that the 
last three may be considered among the 
50 major earthquakes of the year.—(Issued 


every year. 


by the Department of Commerce.) 


Wheat Relief Plans 


Sent to Conference. 


Senate Votes to Substitute Its 


Bill for House Proposal 


The Senate on June 24 voted to substi- 
tute its own proposal for use of Federal 
Farm Board wheat in relief to the needy 
for a similar House proposal and sent the 


matter to conference. 


This action was taken by passage of 
the House resolution (H. J. Res. 418) with 
the substitution of the language of the 
The Senate 
resolution then was indefinitely postponed. 

The difference in the two resolutions is 
that the Senate measure provides for 
turning over 50,000,000 bushels of wheat of 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation by 
the Farm Board to the American National 
Red Cross, whereas the House proposal} 
provides 40,000,000 bushels of wheat and) 
also 500,000 bales of cotton of the cotton | 
stabilization corporation that “food, cloth- 
ing and wearing apparel for the needy 
@) and distressed people” may be supplied. 
The Senate action came upon the re- 
@ quest of Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore-| 
gon, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture, wno explained that this 
would bring both measures up for consid- 


Senate resolution therefor. 


eration by the conferences. 


Finance Nomination 


Discussed in Senate 


President’s Authority Question- 


ed by Senator Robinson 


Opposition to the confirmation of the 
nomination of Gardner Cowles, of Des 


|\Chicagoans Seek 


Aid of President 


Ask Support of Plan to Amend 
Emergency Act to Permit 
Advance to City 


President Hoover’s support to have funds| 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
made available tothe city treasury of 
Chicago on the security of anticipation 
tax warrants was urged by Representative 
Britten (Rep.), of Chicago and Frederick 
W. Sargent, president of the Chicago 
Northwestern Railway and Chairman of 
the Committee of 100 for the regulation of 


Chicago’s expenditures, who conferred 
with him June 24 at the White House. 

Specifically, they asked President Hoover 
to favor a plan to have the Wagner $2,- 
300,000,000 general relief pill amended that 
$150,000,000 can be loaned to the City of 
Chicago to pay back salaries of school) 
teachers, police, firemen and other em- 
Ployes. 


Congress’ Approval 
Is Granted Measure 
For Alternate Juror 


| 


Legislation as Passed Will) 
Permit Placing of Extra) 
Talesman Beside Jury) 
Box in Criminal Cases 


| 


| $500,000,000 to $1,300,000,000. 





Provision for alternate jurors in certain 
criminal cases is made in a bill (H. R. 
10587) passed by the Senate June 24 in 
the same form as it earlier passed the 
House and which now goes to the Presi- 
dent. 

Explanation of the measure is given in a 
report from/the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, containing, a -memorandum 
presented the Committee. The conclusion 
of this memorandum reads as follows: 

“The constitutional objection to the al- 
| ternate-juror system has been removed by 
the only case contesting its propriety— 
People v. Peete, supra. The trial court, 
under its power to promulgate rules for 
the trial of cases, may perhaps order that 


an alternate juror be sworn in to minimize | 
the danger of a mistrial. The authorities | 
show that there is no possibility for error | 
| in merely swearing in an additional juror 
and placing, him beside the jury box; and, 
there is no inherent reason why a verdict | 
should be erroneous if it becomes neces- 
sary to adjust thealternate juror for one 
of the original 12. 

“The desirability of an alternate juror in| 
a long criminal trial is apparent. If the! 
| Government had not been fortunate in| 
the recent poultry trial and one of the) 
jurors had become incapacitated for| 
service after, let us say, six weeks of} 
trial, a loss of possibly several hundred} 
thousand dollars might have resulted. The | 
crowded calendar of the district court} 
would have become even more congested; | 
and if the Government had undertaken | 
a new trial, it could hardly be hoped that | 
the witnesses would have been as re- 
| sponsive. The probabilities of success would | 
| have diminished materially. | 

“This defect in the Federal jury sys- | 
tem substantially reduces the efliciency of 
the courts and multiplies the expenses of 
a court system already inherently extrava- 
gant. The defect could be removed be- 
yond any doubt by an act of Congress 
similar to the statutes enacted within the 
last decade in California and 10 other 
States. Until Congress does enact such a 
statute, it is doubtful whether any Fed- 
tral district court will undertake to intro- 
duce the system without an enabling act.” | 


Text of Measure 


The bill as passed by the Senate fol- 
lows in full text: 

Whenever, in the opinion of a judge of 
a court of the United States about to try | 
a defendant against whom has been filed 
any indictment, the trial is likely to be 
a protracted one, the court may cause an 
entry to that effect to be made in the 
minutes of the court, and thereupon, im- 
mediately after the jury is impaneled and} 
sworn, the court may direct the calling 
of one or two additional jurors, in its 
| discretion, to be known as alternate jurors. 
Such jurors must be drawn from the same 
source, and in the same manner, and have 
the same qualifications as the jurors al- 
ready sworn, and be subject to the same 
examination and challenges: 

Provided, that the prosecution shall be 
entitled to one, and the defendant to two, 
peremptory challenges to such alternate 
jurors. Such alternate jurors shall be 


| 





| sults brought out in a national campaign 


Expresses Regret Over Proposed Expenditures 
For Nonproductive Works 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
needed. Much of it represents a squan- works which will be repaid by the addi- 


Gering of public money. Much of it is 
mechanicalized work. 

The reports of the different technical 
bureaus of the Government show that they 
would produce direct employment during 
the next year to an average of less than 
100,000 men out of the many million un- 
employed. 

These expenditures can not be recov- 
ered; they must be met iy the taxpayer 
now or in the future. In order to execute 
them appropriations must be made to dif- 
ferent departments and thus a deficiency 
created in the budget of anywhere from 


Such a deficiency can not be disguised 
by accounting phrases. We have worked 
for four months in heartbreaking struggle 
to bring about a balanced budget. We 
have imposgd $1,100,000,000 in taxes upon 
the people; we have reduced government 
expenditure by $600,000,000 or $700,000,000 
through which many government em- 
ployes will have lost employment all in 
order that we might maintain the integ- 
rity of Federal credit. 

To start now to break down that credit 
and stability will resujt in the eventual 





unemployment of far more men than this 
comparatively few who are benefited. We 
can not restore employment in the United | 
States by these methods. 

It would be far better to increase the | 
authorizations to the Reconstruction Cor- | 
poration to make loans for reproductive | 


Merchandising Study 
Applied in Programs 
Under Way in South 


Business Groups in Nine 
Cities Cooperating With 
Commerce Department in 
Practical Use of Data 

Cooperative programs intended to ap- 


ply the newest scientific merchandising 
information to local business problems are 


being carried out in nine southern cities, ; 
| according to a Department of Commerce |! 


statement just issued. Trade organizations 
in Louisville, Charleston, Memphis, Dallas, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Jacksonville and 
Knoxville are being aided by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in using research re- 


to reduce distribution wastes. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Important commercial groups in nine 
leading southern cities now are engaged 
in carrying out cooperative programs de-| 
signed to apply the newest scientific mer- 
chandising information to their local busi- 
ness problems along lines worked out by 
the Department of Commerce, according 
to John Matthews Jr., Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in charge of merchandising re- 
search application. 


Cities Cooperating 


Louisville, Ky., Charleston, S. C., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Atlanta and 
Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla. and 
Knoxville, Tenn., are among the cities 
in which trade organizations are employ- 
ing the Department’s aid in putting to 
practical use research results developed 
as part of a national campaign to reduce 
distribution wastes estimated to cost busi- 
ness and the public several billions of 
dollars yearly. 


The application work in these cities is 
in the form of “group discussion” meetings 
which aim to give the individual business 
man the benefit of the best available 
knowledge relating to questions upon! 
which the stability and profits of his busi- 
ness depend. The material for discussion 
is drawn from the experience of the group | 
members, supplemented by information 
obtained from the merchandising research 
files of the Commerce Department. 

Factors Being Studied 

The groups now carrying out discussion 
programs in the southern cities include 
retail and wholesale merchants’ associa- 
tions, credit and advertising men’s organ- 
iaztions, grocers, confectioners, and other 
commodity lines. Among the subjects se- 
lected for study are sales promotion, se- 
lection and training of personnel, credits 
and collections, advertising and dealer 
helps, store arrangement, pricing and | 
stock control. 

The discussion programs are similar to 


tional amounts proposed for nonproductive 
public works than to resort to these dan- 
gerous courses. It also would give more 
actual and continued employment. 

There is another phase of the bill as 
passed which is disheartening. The $300,- 
000,000 which I recommended should be 
loaned to such States as are unable to fi- 
nance care of their own distress were to 
be made on proper loan terms, and the 
whole sum was to be available for applica- 
tion to the points of need. 

It has been transformed into a pork 
barrel operation by being apportioned 
amongst all States according to popula- 
tion, irrespective of their needs. 
amounts assignable to States which have 
major burdens of unemployment are in- 
sufficient for their purpose, and the great 
majority of States which have the abil- 
ity and will to take care of their own are 
now invited to dip into the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

It was unfortunate also that the provi- 
sion for agricultural relief through the 


| Reconstruction Corporation was omitted. 


The authority is needed to assure term 
credit for storage and carrying of these 
commodities so as to restore orderly mar- 


| keting in the normal way. 


That proposal is the most fundamental 
of all in agricultural relief and could 
stop the debacle in agricultural prices. 


These products are today stagnant be-| 


cause of the fear of manufacturers, proces- 
sors and dealers that they cannot be sure 
of continous credits at fixed rates to 
carry their stocks in normal fashion and 
thus the burden of carrying national re- 
serves is thrust on the farmer with the re- 
sult of demoralization of prices. 

There is, however, a possibility of imme- 
diately rectifying these destructive factors 
and delinquencies of the bill. The Senate 


bill and the House bill differ totally in | 


text. I am advised that it is within the 

power of the conferees to rewrite the bill 

perfecting the fine, constructive provisions 

and eliminating these wholly destructive 

— I earnestly hope that this may 
one. 


Mail Extortion Measure 
Is Approved by Senate 


The second of the so-called kidnaping | 
‘bills (H. R. 96), to punish extortion and. 


efforts to obtain ransom money, was 
passed, June 24, by the Senate with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the House proposal, making description 
of the offenses more definite. 


The bill, entitled an act to punish the | 


sending through the mails 
t reatening communications, 


of certain 
provides a 


penalty of not more than $5,000 in fines | 


and imprisonment of not more than 20 
years or both, for use of the mails in con- 


}nection with extortion or ransom plots, or 


blackmail. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, who 
had reported the measure from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, asked immedi- 


ately after its passage that an order be| 


entered that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment and that conferees be named, so 
that no delay would be occasioned in the 
conference to adjust the differences in the 
bill. 


| Total Production of Coke 


Again Declines in Month 


Partly because of the further contraction 
of the iron and steel industry and partly 
because of the advent of warmer weather 
which reduced the requirements of fue! 


for domestic heating, the production of | 


coke again declined during the month 
of May. Both branchs of the coke indus- 
try shared in the decrease, but it was most 
pronounced at the beehive ovens, whose 
daily rate of production was 19.6 per cent 
less than in April. A more moderate de- 
cline of 10.5 per cent was reported at the 


| by-product plants. 


The total production of by-product coke 


|in May amounted to 1,742,517 net tons, 


an average of 56,210 tons per day as com- 
pared with 62,780 tons in April. The de- 
cline was chiefly accounted for by the 
plants associated with the iron furnaces, 
whose daily rate of output was 15.6 per 


cent less than in the month preceding. At! 


the merchant plants production fell only 
3.4 per cent below the April level. Eighty- 


six plants operated during the month, and | 


these produced about 32 per cent of their 
capacity. 


The production of beehive coke in May | 


is estimated at 45,000 tons, and the total 
of all coke amounted to 1,787,517 tons, but 
little more than half of the tonnage pro- 


The | 
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President Asks Productive Aid |House Conferees |Living Cost Index 


In Wagner-Garner Relief Bill \ye Appointed for 


Relief Legislation 


Entire Rewriting of Bill in 
Conference Is Foreseen 
As Representatives Ask 
Early Action on Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
cal condition of the country.” He com- 
plained that on two or three occasions 
the views of the House had not been rep- 
resented in conference. 

In discussion as to the limitation of 
the conferees, Mr. Snell suggested that 
the procedure substituting the provisions 
of the Wagner bill after the enacting 
clause of the Garner-Rainey bill meant 
that the conferees would have full author- 
ity to rewrite the measure. 

Comment by Mr. Garner 

When Mr. LaGuardia asked if conferees 
would be appointed who are friendly to 
the principle of immediate and direct re- 
lief and whether they would be from any 
particular committee, Speaker Garner 
made this statement to the House: 

“The Chair will state what he has tried 
to do with reference to this conference. 


In the first place, the bill which passed 
the House of Representatives carried pro-| 
visions in it of which eight different com- 
mittees of the House had jurisdiction. The 
first title carne under the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Labor. The second title 
was purely within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. As 
to title three, five different committees 
had jurisdiction. Flood control was within 
the jurisdiction of the Flood Control Com- 
mittee. 

“That part dealing with rivers and har- 
bors would go to the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, the army housing to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and public 
buildings to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. That part deal- 
ing with roads to the Committee on Roads. 
The bill was finally introduced and went 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
because it levied one-fourth of 1 cent tax 
on gasoline and gave the Ways and Means 
Committee jurisdiction. 


Proposed Committee 


“The Chair believes the entire House | 
ought to be represented on this confer- 
ence committee and the Chair undertook 
}to bring about a situation which he 
thought would be desirable and that was 
this: That the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Rainey, the majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Snell, and 
myself, would represent the House on this 
conference committee. 

“The Chair undertook to negotiate with 
the members who would be interested, 
the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Col- 
lier, and the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
Crisp, and they were in entire agreement 
with that arrangement. The Chair un- 
dertook to interview the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Snell, and did so on two 
different occasions, including this morn- 
ing. The Chair urged the gentleman from 
| New York to take this responsibility. 

“The gentleman from New York having | 
been elected by the minority side as its 
leader, the gentleman from [Illinois hav- 








its floor leader and the Chair having been 
elected by the majority side as the 
| Speaker, it seemed that would be a typical 
| representation of the House on this par- 
ticular multiple bill. But the gentleman 
from New York having declined the re- 
sponsibility the Chair thought that prob- 
ably the better plan would be to let the 
bill take its ordinary course and ap- 
pointed the five regular ranking members 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

“The Chair wanted to make this state- 
ment so that the membership of the 
House would understand that the chair 
would not desire to avoid any responsi- 
bility himself, and the Chair was sure the 
gentleman from Illinois did not and the 
Chair regrets to say that the gentleman 
from New York did not see it proper to 
take the responsibility on his side of the 
House.” 

Mr. Snell Gives Views 

At this point the Speaker was inter- | 
rupted by Mr. Sne.!, who said: “To a! 
certain extent fhe statement by the! 
Speaker is absolutely correct, but I say 
te him and I say to the House and to 
the country that the minority leader has 
never refused to take any responsibility 
that legitimately came to him.” 

There followed a colloquy between Mr. | 
Snell and Speaker Garner during which | 
| the Speaker reoffered the minority leader | 
}a place on the conference committee. 

“I will appoint you on this conference 





ing been elected by the majority side as | 


| by 53 ayes to 41 nays. 


Falls in Bay State 


Decline of About 1.4 Per Cent 
Shown in Figure During 
Month of May 


Boston, Mass., June 24. 

A decrease of about 1.4 per cent was 
noted in the combined “cost of living in- 
dex” for Massachusetts in May as com- 
pared with the previous month, according 
to Director Ralph W. Robart of the State 
Division on the Necessaries of Life. De- 
clines occurred in the food, clothing, fuel 
and light and sundries sections. 

The index conipiled by the Division for 
May, using average retail prices in 1913 
as 100, is as follows: 

Food, 96.2; clothing, 128.8; shelter, 150: 
fuel’ and light, 154.2; sundries, 151.2, and 
combined, 127.5. The combined average 
compares with 141.1 in May, 1931, and 
156.4 in May, 1930. The peak, which 
was reached in July, 1920, was 202.6. 

The food section showed a decrease of 
2.4 per cent during the month, due to 
lower prices of virtually all commodities 
included in this division. Lower prices 
of suits, men’s and women’s shoes, hats, 
men’s and women’: hosiery, and men’s 
and women’s underwear caused a decrease 
in the clothing section of sbout 2.6 per 
cent from the April figure. In the fuel 
and light section a further slight decline 
was noted due to lower anthracite prices. 

The purchasing power of the dollar in 
May, as compared to 1913, was about 78.4 
cents, Mr. Robart said. 


Postal Expenditures 
Investigation Planned 
By House Committee 


Postmaster General Asked 
For Data on Transporta- 
tion and Building Con- 
tracts and Maintenance 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Committee be called to be held when 


that information from the Department is 
It was decided that five mem-| 


available. 
bers shall constitute a quorum for the pur- 


| pose of the investigation. 


Individual Responsibilities 
“During the discussion it was developed 


that it might be possible to assign a por-! 


tion of the task to individual members of 


the Committee, and that these individual 
members would act as agents of the Com- 
mittee in investigating and reporting their 


individual findings to the Committee. 


Questions relating to acquisition of sites, 
buildings, power, heating, lighting and air 
mail contracts were more fully discussed | 


than any other subject. 

With a view to reduction of the expense 
of the investigation I am going to ascer- 
tain the powers of the Committee as to 
delegating those powers to the individuals. 


Under the resolution the Committee can 
sit and act during the present Congress | 
here or elswhere, holding hearings, employ | 
experts, require attendance of witnesses! 
and production of books, papers and docu- 


ments and take testimony.” 
Problems of Administration 
Mr. 


to put into effect. 


information well in hand when it is 


called together after Congress adjourns, 


with a view to consideration of the infor- 


| mation obtained and of recommendations 


for legislation, if needed, for submission 


to the House when Congress reassembles 


next December. 


The House was asked, shortly after it 


convened, by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, Representative War- 
ren (Dem.), of Washington, N. C., to pay 
out of the contingent funds of the House 
not exceeding $10,000 for the expenses of 
the Post Office Committee in making the 
investigation, but the amount was reduced 
to $5,000 under an amendment offered by 
Representative Underhill. 


Expenses Are Voted 


The Underhill amendment was adopted 
The resolution, as 
thus amended, was first defeated on a di- 
vision vote of 61 nays to 52 ayes; but 
finally was adopted, on a roll call vote, by 


| 155 ayes to 144 nays. 


Representative Mead advised the House 


the Post Office Committee “met today and 
initiated the work of the investigation, | 
and authoirzed continuance of the work| 


during the recess of Congress.” 


Mead said he realized the Post 
| Office Department’s problems at this time, 
| with the big increase in the postal rates, 
| the reduction of postal appropriations and 
the economies the Government is seeking 
He said the purpose 
of the Committee will be to have all the 
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‘Senate Returns 
Economy Bill 
To Conference 


Changes in Annuity Provi- 
sions and in Respect to 
Employment of Married 
Couples Not Acceptable 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
was the bond. So it has been regarding 
our Government. It is the bond which it 
issues. 


“But here we have a sovereign who is 
breaking his contract, casting his bond 
aside, and ruining the lives of those who 
had been guaranteed certain rights un- 
der it.” 


Solutions Not Accepted 


As the debate changed from the lan- 
guage of one provision to another, numer- 
ous Senators participated in the effort to 
bring about an understanding and in 
suggestions to acacomplish an arrange- 
ment that would point the way out. 
Among these was a proposal by Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, who of- 
fered a joint resolution by which the de- 
sired changes in the bill could be made 
by an amendment of it after the bill had 
been operative. 

This was protested by Senators Robin- 
son (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader, 
and Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
each of whom contended that the resolu- 
tion planned would establish a precedent 
which, Senator Moses said, “will arise 
again to haunt us.” Senator Robinson 
suggested that, if such a course were pur- 
sued in this case, it becomes a condition 
to be feared near the end of every suc- 
ceeding session when Members of each 
House would seek to make changes for 
which they had contended futilely in 
legislation enacted during the session. 


Meaning of Furlough Plan 


As regards the effect of the furlough 
plan, which the conference committee 
wrote and which the House had accepted, 
there was disagreement among the Sen- 
ators as to its meaning. Senator Bingham 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, argued that, as 
written, the furlough provision would op- 
erate in addition to the 10 per cent re- 
| duction that has been made in numerous 
appropriation bills. 

Senator Bratton, a member of the con- 
ference, argued that such was not the 
case. Senator McKellar interjected that 
if the Bingham view were not correct, 
that method should be the one to be used 
in an event if there were to be: savings. 


Students Employed 
In National Parks 


Thousands to Work in Hotels 
And Lodges for Summer 


Several thousand students from colleges 
and universities have found employment 
of various kinds in the national parks for 
the Summer. More than a thousand have 


already arrived in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, according to information re- 
ceived by the Department of the Interior. 

Every year a number go to the parks, 
and there they spend their Summer vaca- 
tions helping to entertain the host of visi- 
; tors. They are employed in hotels, lodges, 

housekeeping camps, cafeterias, curio 
shops, stores, and ranger stations. The 
a additional information was sup- 
plied: 

A speedy transformation is now taking 
place in Yellowstone Park as this band of 
students swings into action to get all park 
accommodations ready for the vanguard 
of the tourist army. Within two days 
after their arrival, the huge hotels and 
lodges that have been closed and unoccu- 
pied for nine months, will swing wide their 
doors and place the welcome sign out for 
the early arrivals in the park. Everything 
will be ship-shape and none of the visitors 
will know that just two days ago there 
was no sign of life in his hostelry. 


Trade Conference Called 
For Saw Service Industry 


The Federal Trade Commission has au- 
thorized a trade practice conference for 
a number of firms engaged in selling saw 
frames, blades, and choppers to meat 
‘markets and in making contracts with 
these customers to maintain a supply of 
resharpened blades for saws and choppers. 
Commissioner Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., is 
designated to preside at the conference. 
The companies carrying on this service 
business are situated in New York, North 


Moines, Iowa, to be a member of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation board of 
directors, was promised in the Senate, 


June 24, by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 

Arkansas, minority leader, “in event Pres- 

ident Hoover percists in his claimed right 

to name the president of the Corporation.” 

The Arkansas Senator asserted that re- 

ports were being published that Mr. 

Hoover expected “to name the new presi- 

dent of the Corporation” to succeed Brig. 

Gen. Charles G. Dawes, resigned, and he 

declared this action would be without war- 

rant of law. Senator Robinson read the 

pertinent language of the statute in the 

; course of his speech, and held that it gave 

| @ the Chief Executive no authority to pro- 

; pose an officer of the Corporation other 
\ than members of the board. 


6 Nomination Favorably Reported 


“The name of Mr. Cowles has been sent 
here as the nominee for the board va- 
cancy,” said Senator Robinson. “It has 
not been confirmed and, in my judgment, 
will not be confirmed as long as the Presi- 
dent insists he shall name the president 
of the corporation.” 

Prior to the convening of the Senate, 
the Committe on Banking and Currency 
had ordered a favorable report on the 
Cowles nomination by unanimous action 


committee if you will accept it,” said the 
| Speaker. 

“Are you discussing this with me or 
not?” asked Mr. Snell. 

“I will give you a chance to assume 
the responsibility,” said the Speaker. 
: “T ask permission to address the House 
for one minute. I have listened to you 
one 708 have had your turn,” said Mr. 
nell. 


“I beg the gentlemans’ pardon,” said the | 
Speaker. 

“This is a matter that has come from 
the Ways and Means Committee,” said | 
Mr. Snell, “and the distinguished Speaker | 
himself referred it to that Committee. 1) 
have simply taken the position that there | 
is no reason why this legislation should _be | 
considered in any other way than any | 


other piece of legislation that ha 
before this House.” S been 


duced in the corresponding month last 
year. 

“Tron Age” reports that the daily rate 
of pig iron production in May—25,276 
tons—was the lowest for any month since 
August, 1897. 


seated near, with equal power and facili- 
ties for seeing and hearing the proceed- 
ings in the case, and shall take the same 
oath as the jurors already selected and 
must attend at all times upon the trial 
of the cause in company with the other 
jurors. . 

They shall obey the orders of and be 
bound by the admonition of the court 
upon each adjournment of the court; but 
if the regular jurors are ordered to be 
kept in custody during the trial of the 
cause, such alternate jurors shall also be 
kept in confinement with the other jurors, 
and except, as hereinafter provided shall 
be discharged upon the final submission 
of the case to the jury. 

If, before the final submission of the 
case, a juror die, or become ill, so as to 
be unable to perform his duty, the court 
may order him to be discharged and draw 
the name of an alternate, who shall then 
take his place in the jury box, and be 
subject to the same rules and regulations 
as though he had been selected as one 
of the original jurors. 


Study of Hours of Labor 
In Industry Is Proposed 


Carolina, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Indiana, and California. 

Among subjects to be taken up at the 
conference with a view to eliminating 
unfair methods of compensation in the in- 
dustry, are the followng: Selling goods 
below cost, with the intent of eliminating 
competition; price discrimination; and dis- 
paragement of competitors and competi- 
tors’ products.—(Issued by Federal Trade 
Commission.) 


those now in progress or about to be 
started in a number of other cities 
‘throughout the country. The work in each 
case is being carried out with the co- 
operation of the local district offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce located in 34 pirncipal cities. 


More Fish Placed 
In National Parks'| 


“We have asked the Post Office Depart- 
ment to answer statements made in this 
resolution, and when that is in we will} 
meet to consider this information,” he told 
the House. “Our Post Office Committee | 
does not sponsor this investigation but 
our Committee has agreed to have a sub- 
|committee continue to consider informa- 
tion and complaints. 


Complaints From Many Sections 
“This resolution gives us authority to 
subpoena witnesses, and we intend to carry | 
out the mandate and will of the House. | 
We have complaints from many sections | 
of the country regarding the acquisition | 
of lands, of leases, of installations of power 
plants in some buildings where they may | 
not be needed.” 

He said that inasmuch as each man in| 
the postal service today is doing more} 
work than two men did 20 years - — 
é j}are wondering what is the cause o e A revolution against King Prajadhipok 
ai i rtment | : : 

Highway Safety Campaign | Sette, ay eacs non bes on See it is;0f Siam broke out in Bangkok June 24, 
Under Way in Pennsylvania ‘the duty of Congress to carry on this work | according to information received by the 
‘ |and we can not do it without the neces-| Department of State from the American 
Harrisburg, Pa., June 24, | Sary funds.” | Charge d’Affaires in Bangkok, Kennett 

Representatives of civic organizations, ||, Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Pots-| Potter. 
traffic experts and heads of the State gov. |@8™._N. ¥., said he opposes the resolu-| The revolution broke out in the morn- 
ernment met here June 22 in response to | ti0n because he is opposed to “waste of|ing of June 24, Mr. Potter reported, being 
Governor Gifford Pinchot’s call for the publié money on nine-tenths of all these|leq by the army and navy. The revolt 
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PRESIDENT'’S DAY|}| 
At the Executive Offices 


June 24, 1932 

9 a. m.—Senator Moses 
New Hampshire, called. 

9:15 a. m.—Senator Hastings (Rep.), 
of Delaware, called. 

9:45 a. m.—Henry J. Allen, special ad- 
viser to the Department of State rela- 
tive to the St. Lawrence waterway 
project, called to discuss phases of that 
project. 

10:15 a. m.—Clawson Roop, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 


Royal Faraily Selina 


Effort Made to Check Rapid De- In Revolution in Siam 


pletion of Grayling 


More fish are being added to the rivers, 
lakes, and streams of the national parks, 
according to information made available 
at the National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior June. 24. 

The rapid depletion of grayling in the| 
fishing waters of the East has led the| 
Service in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Fisheries to place grayling eggs for the 
first time in the Yellowstone Park to hatch 
for planting in streams and lakes within 
the park area. The following additional | 


(Rep.), of 





Revolt Leaders Unknown, State 
Department Advised 


investigations ever made by the House.” 


according to Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of 


South Dakota, committee chairman. 


Senator Robinson related to the Senate 
how President Hoover had selected Gen. 
Dawes as a member and president of the 
board while he was preparing to return 
to Europe as.head of American delegation 
to the» Geneva .disarmament conference. 
The President’s announcement was hur- 
ried, according to ths Arkansas Senator, 
because necessary changes had to be made 


in the personnel of the delegation. 
Authority in Law Denied 


“But I find no warrant of law for the 
“Nor is there any 
reason why it should be so claimed. The 
press reports show that the President has 
pointed out the right to select a president 
of the corporation outside of its board 
membership. That, I think, is far fetched.” 


action,” he added. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
equitable distribution of labor will give 
these people the work which will enable 
them to buy the goods they need. This 
present condition is just as bad-for the 
employer and for the employed. He can 
only sell his goods to those people who 
are employed by other industries. 

It is apparent that we have in this 
country a production capacity built by in- 
ventive genius which can be run on 
shorter working time to the benefit of 
Jeveryone. A condition such as exists. to- 
day. can not be solved by continuin to 
have two-thirds of the people working 
with the fear in their hearts of the loss 
of their jobs or repeated cut in their pay 
and the rest of the people without work 
and dependent on them. 

No one plant or no industry can make 


information was supplied: 

Only one other hatchery and rearing 
station in the United States that located 
at Georgetown Lake, Mont., is now push- 
ing the work of hatching, rearing and 
distributing grayling eggs and fish. In 
the park, the eggs are taken from fish in 
Grebe Lake. This Spring the run of egg- 
laden fish into the traps has been so 
strong that ‘the traps have had to be 
closed, according to Guy E. McCarty, park 
ranger who is assigned to fish culture 
work. After hatching the grayling eggs, 
the fish will be planted in the Gibbon | 
River drainage of the park. 

A stock of 296,000 trout of various types 
and sizes has just been received at the 
Mammoth rearing ponds. They vary 
from one and one-half to three inches, 
and include 100,000 Rainbow trout, 50,000 
Loch Leven, 96,000 three-inch eastern 
brook trout, and 50,000 smaller eastern 


12:15 p. m.—Representative 
(Rep.), of Chicago, and Fred W. 
Sargent, president of the Chicago 
Northwestern Railway, called to discuss 
Chicago’s financial needs. 


12:30 p. m.—Mrs. W. C. Reid of New 
York, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 


12:40 p. m.—Senator Thomas (Rep.), 
of Idaho, called to present John W. 
Hart of that State. 

12:45 p. m.—Paul Claudel, French 
Ambassador, called to introduce M. Jules 
Sauerwine, Paris, France, newspaper 
man, 

12:50 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of Benevolent 
Protective Order of the Elks. 


12:55 p. m.—The President was pho- 


Britten 


organization of a state-wide street and 
highway safety committee for the reduc- | 


jtion of motor vehicle accidents in the 
State. 


ment, 

The conference authorized the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of Revenue, Claude 
L. King, who is serving as exectuive chair- 
man, of an executive committee of seven 
with authority to appoint necessary sub- 
committees to carry on the work of mak- 
ing the highways of the State safer.. The 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Ben- | 
jamin G. Eynon, was named ‘director of 
the safety movement. 

An exectuive committee under the chair- 
manship.of S. E. Gable, Lancaster, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Motor Federa- 
tion, will work out a program for im- 
provement of traffic conditions generally. 
It is planned to place the responsibility 


All pledged support to the move- | 





‘Germany Seeks to Barter 


Nitrate for Egyptian Cotton 


Purchase by German interests of Egyp- | 


tian cotton to be paid for by delivery of 
calcium nitrate is probable in the near 
future, according to persistent rumors in 
German trade circles, states a report from 
Consul Sydney B. Redecker,: Frankfort- 
on-Main. 

Efforts are said to have been made for 
some time on the part of Egyptian in- 
terests to induce German buyers to take 


at least 40 per cent more cotton than was | 


purchased in 1931, which was a total of 
88,000 bales. On the German side it has 
been suggested that Egypt receive as pay- 
ment therefor calcium nitrate of an 


came as a complete surprise and resulted 
jin the Miinster of Interior, the Chief of 
| Police and members of the royal family 
|being seized and held at Throme Hall 
| under guard. . 

| The revolutionaries, Mr. Potter reported, 
left early in the morning for Tachin to 
| bring the King to the capital and to de- 
|mand the establishment of a constitutional 
|monarchy under the present King. There 
jhas been no opposition to the revolt so 
|far and the streets in Bangkok are quiet. 
| The only bloodshed occurred when revo- 
jlutionaries shot an army officer who re- 
| fused to join them. ¢ 
| Circulars were issued stating that mar- 
tial law has been established and that 
|opposition to the revolution would only 
endanger the royal family. The actual 
leaders of the revolt, Mr. Potter reported, 
are not. yet known. 


Senator Robinson said also it was his 
construction of the law ‘that the board 
had no authoirty to go outside of its own 
membership for its president, but Senator 
Thomas (Dem.,), of Oklahoma, suggested 
that such action was not unusual. The 
Oklahoma Senator pointed to the selec- 
tion of city managers in numerous cities 
who were chosen by the city councils but 
who was not a member of the council. 


for carrying out its recommendations with 

the various local communities working in | 

cooperation with the proper departments 

of the State government. The general 

a is to be a continuing organiza- 
on. 

In an address before the conference 
Governor Pinchot expressed appreciation 
to those in attendance for their coopera- 
tion and promised the full assistance of 
the State. 


this change above. But if 75 per cent of 
the’ employers in any one industry can 
agree upon a standard working day to fit 
today’s condition, employment will in- 
crease and the employers of labor will 
have an increased market for their prod- 
‘ucts. Such a desirable condition can only 
be brought about through a conference| throughout park waters, to provide more 
of industrial leaders held under the| and better fishing for followers of Izaak 
, Sponsorship of Congress and the President. | Walton. 


tographed with the winners of the Na- 
tional Ora‘orical Contest under the 
auspices of the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission. 

1 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of Boy Scouts 
from Germany and Washington, D. C. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence, 


brook trout. These will be kept in the 
Mammoth rearing ponds until the eggs 
of the Native trout now being taken at 
Yellowstone Lake are hatched out. . 

During the season these thousands of 
fish, together with the grayling and mil- 
lions of Natives will be distributed 











amount equal to the value of the increase | E 
in cotton imports. The quantity of cotton i i 1 
mentioned would be sufficient to cover) xecutive Nominations 
payment for around 18,000 tons of nitro- Submitted to Senate 
gen, a considerable quantity in view of 

the depressed trade conditions. | President Hoover on June 24 sent to the 

While certain sources indicate that an|senate for confirmation the following nom- 

agreements covering this exchange i about | ination: 

to consummated, Consul Redecker’s re- 

| ee To be United States Attorney, district of 
port states that this is doubtless prema-|new gj : Harlan Besson, of New’ Jersey, 
| tr0-—‘Dapartenens of Commerce.) vice Forman. oe . 4° 7 
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Li ’s Right 
To Sue on Patent 
Defined by Court 


“Case Remanded to Permit 
Proof of Ownership as 
Affected by Prior License 
Given by Patentee 


New York N. Y. 
BensaMIn BERNARD DEITEL 


v. 
Retcn-AsH Corporation AND Burirr F. 


GREER. 
Circuit Court of a. Second Circuit. 
On on for i 
Beidre Marcos, Avoosrts N. Haro, and 


' Cuasg, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 


Cuase, Circuit Judge—The plaintiff proved 

Squenmant in writing with the parentes dated 

t in writing w e pal ee 

March 16, 1929. No other right or interest in 
the patent was shown. His license was in 
terms “subject only to a license agreement 
with Bankers Utilities Company, Inc., a cor- 
poration duly organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of California, for the 
exclusive right to manufacture and sell book 
form sa banks only”; the ,bill of com- 
plaint contained the followings p&ragraph: 

“7. That, although as plaintiff is informed 
and believes, no assignments or other papers 
affecting the full legal, equitable and record 
title of the defendant Greer to said patent 
number 1460716 and to the invention described 
and claimed therein, have ever been recorded 
im the United States Patent Office, the de- 
fendant Greer subsequently to the issue of 
said patent, to wit, on Aug. 1, 1923, gave an 
unrecorded 10-year exclusive license to a cor- 
poration in San Francisco, Calif., to manufac- 
ture, use and vend, throughout the United 
States, book form savings banks only, which 
said license will expire by its own limitation 
on Aug. 1, 1933, a copy of which is hereto an- 
nexed, marked 3: ~, 


The defendant answered admitting the ex- 
ecution of Exhibit A but denied the other 
allegations of paragraph 7 and alleged that 
Exhibit A “transferred the whole of the in- 
vention of the patent to the assignee, or li- 
censee.”- 


The material portions of Exhibit A are: 

“Now, therefore, the parties have agreed 
as follows: 

(1) That for and in consideration of the 
sum of Ten (10) Dollars lawful money of 
the United States, receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, the party of the first part 
hereby licenses and empowers the party of 
the second part the exclusive right to make, 
use and vend the said inyention throughout 
the United States amd in no other place or 
places for the ane of ten (10) years from 
the date hereof; 

(2) The licensee shall have the right to in- 
stitute, or bring any suit or suits, which the 
licensee may be advised to institute, or be- 
gin, for, or by reason of, the infringement 
of any of the inventions, or improvements, 
which are hereinbefore referred to, or the 
letters patent in respect thereof, and for that 
purpose, shall have the right to use the name 
of the licensor as a party complainant, 
either solely, or jointly with the licensee’s 
own name, provided, however, that such suit, 
or suits, shall be instituted, brought, main- 
tained and conducted solely at the cost and 
expense of the licensee; and it is agreed that 
any and all sums which may be receiyed, 
obtained, collected or recovered in any such 
suit, or suits, whether by judgment, settle- 
ment, or otherwise, shall be the sole and ex- 
clusive property of, the licensee.” 

-~+ + 

It is rather difficult to determine just what | 
the plaintiff did claim as to his right to main- | 
tain this suit. Apparently his position was 
that he was an innocent purchaser for value 
from the patentee without notice of the ac- 
tual rights of Bankers Utilities Company, Inc., 
under its agreement since that agreement was 
not recorded in the Patent Office. The trial 
court did not find it necessary to consider the 
matter as its decree was put on the ground 
of noninfringement. If what has been indi- 
cated is the sole basis of the plaintiff’s claim 
of right to maintain this suit, it is not 
enough. He was actually apprised of the fact 
that Bankers Utilities, Inc., had some interest 
in the patent and took subject to that inter- 


Gas Tax Evasions Halted 
At Pennsylvania Border 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 24. 


Border patrols have aided greatly in 
preventing State gas tax evasions, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Revenue. 
The statement follows in full, text: 


As part of the Department of Revenue’s | 
continuing drive on gasoline bootlegging, 
State highway patrolmen in May checked 
the source and destination of 24,479,182 
gallons of gasoline. Patrolmen engaged in 
this duty are paid by thé bureau of liquid | 
fuels tax. | 

On the total gallonage checked, the} 
crew of the State revenue cutter operat- | 
ing on the: Delaware River reported on | 
20,918,847 gallons. At the Delaware River 
bridge heads, patrolmen checked 1,024,648 | 
gallons entering Pennsylvania by truck | 
and 1,421,765 gallons’ leaving the State) 
by truck. The harbor and bridge head 
control is made by Troop “E.” — , 

Details of Troop “C” operating in the} 
western end of the State checked the| 
contents of 848 gasoline trucks, and two) 
tank cars. These operations are part of | 
the system of gasoiine control recently | 
established on the Pennsylvania-Ohio bor- | 
der in cooperation with Ohio revenue 
agents. The Pennsylvania patrolmen 
checked 25,830 gallons entering and 685,-| 
751 leaving the State. Gasoline checked | 
inside the State totaled 402,341 gallons. 

The same troop investigated 1,184 serv- 
ice stations. The service station check 
was to check records and is also part of 
the Department’s campaign to stop service 
stations from substituting and selling 
gasoline other than the gasoline indicated 
by the trade name on their equipment. 


Gold Mining Industry 
Said to Be Promising | 

















[Continued from Page 1.] 


of veins beneath the lava, above an alti- | 
tude of 3,700 feet, is estimated at $10,- 
000,000; the possible recoverable gold con- 
tent of undiscovered shoots in and near 
veins now being developed above 3,700 feet 
is estimated at $6,000,000; and the possible | 
recoverable gold content of all veins be-| 
tween 2,900 and 3,700 feet is estimated at| 

These estimates should not be taken too 
literally, although they are rough approxi- 
mations based on careful study and are 
not exaggerated. , ’ 

The chief period of placer production is 
believed to be over. No study of» the 
auriferous gravel was made, however, and 
no opinion is offered as to the possibility 
of future placer production, either by 
drift mining or by hydraulic mining, 
should its resumption be permitted. 

The many failures in the district are 
believed to have been in large part due to 
the peculiar occurrence of the ore. It 
seems to be almost inevitable that the dis- 
covery of high-grade ore causes such a 
feeling of elation that the operator is 
too strongly tempted to cash in on his 
good fortune and does not reserve ade- 
quate funds for the inevitable period of 
unproductive exploration which follows the 
exhaustion of a high-grade shoot. 

Figures have been cited to show that the 
reward at Alleghany per ton of quartz 
mined or per foot of development driven 
is probably greater than for other Cali- 
fornia districts, but it must be kept in 
mind that in exploring veins of ths type 
adequate initial capital is essental and 
that when the operator’s—perseverance is 
rewarded by the discovery of high-grade 


Rulings on Applications 
see for . 


Patents and Tra 






ile Mads 


PATENT OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS 


Ex parte Qscar L. Maag; Patent No. 
1861446. 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation. 

Apparatus disclosures are not antici- 
pative of process calims if modification 
is required either in structure or intended 
mode of operation, but if in normal or 
intended ration of apparatus claimed 
novel protess is inherent the apparatus 
disclosure is anticipative; a claim is not 
anticipated which includes'a step in no 
way disclosed or suggested and which is 
not an obvious . 


Patents—Electro- » Claims allowed. 
“1861446, Maag, Process of Electro- 

plating, claims 3 and 7 of application al- 

lowed; claims 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6 refused. 





Ex parte Albert C. Fischer; Patent No. 

1862506. 

Patents — Patentability — Anticipation — 
Patents—New use. 

Forrest prior patent discloses an emul- 
sion substantially such as applicant em- 
ploys as being known prior art; none of 
references discloses material which fully 
meets terms of claims; none discloses use 
of material of character similar to ap- 
plicant’s for his particular purpose; claims 
allowed. 

Patents—Expansion Joint Material, claims 
allowed. 

1862506, Fischer, Expansion Joint Ma- 
terial, claims 1 to 7 of application allowed. 





Ex parte Albert C. Fischer; Patent No. 

1863104. 

Patents—Patentability. 

The claims are more specific than the 
claims allowed in applicant’s copending 
application; if the broader claims are al- 
lowable, the more specific claims should 
be allowed also if the features which dis- 
tinguish the claims are themselves novel 
or involve invention. 
Patents—Constructional Material, claims 
allowed. 

1863104, Fischer, Constructional Material, 
claims 1, 2 and 3 of application allowed. 


Alabama Ruling Clarifies 
Corporation Entrance Fee 


Montgomery, Ala., June 24. 

In computing the entrance fee payable 

by foreign corporations, loans secured by 

mortgage on real estate in Alabama on 

which the recording privilege tax has been 

paid should -be included, the Alabama At- 
torney General’s office has ruled. 





est although he may have been misled or de- 
ceived by the patentee into so doing. 

If so; that is a matter apart from whether 
the plaintiff actually now has sufficient title 
to maintain this suit. He must be charged 
with notice, so far as this case is concerned, 
of the rights of Bankers Utilities, Inc., Rogers 
v. Adams, 195 N. Y. S. 772. On the face of 
the record as it now stands, he has no more 
than a license and even that subject to the 
agreement the patentee made with Bankers 
Utilities, Inc. It is enough to point out now 





| that as a mere licensee he has no title to the 


patent itself and can not sue in his own name 
for an infringement. Waterman v. Mackenzie; | 
138 U. S. 252. | 

He must make the owner of the patent 
when the infringements were committed a | 
party of the suit. Crown Co. v. Nye Tool 
Works, 261 U. S. 24. Since this phase of the 
case has never been decided by the District 
Court and the piaintiff should be given an 
opportunity to plead his cause there, we ad- 
here to our former view that there should 
now be a remand to enable the plaintiff to 
perfect his action, if he can, either. by alleg- 
ing and proving that he was in fact the owner 
of the patent or by making the owner a party. 
If he does neither, he will be cast. 

Petition for rehearing denied. 











Board OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Customs Appeal No. 3441. 

Appeal from the United States Customs 

Court. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 20, 1932 


GranaM, Presiding Judge.—This is an appeal 
from a judgment of the United States Cus- 
tems Court holding certain laboratory equip- 
ment, imported by appellant at the port cof 
Chicago, to be used for educational purposes, 
dutiable as classified and assessed by the col- 
lector under various paragraphs of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. 

Appellant filed protests against such classi- 
fications, claiming that the imported mer- 
chandise was free of duty “as being imported 
by an instrumentality of the government of 
the State of Illinois, for use in the execution 
of a governmental function and _ purpose.” 
Appellant concedes that the merchandise is 
dutiable as classified unless it is entitled to 
free duty. 

The lower court overruled the protests and 
entered judgment accordingly. From such 
judgment this appeal is taken. 

The question presentéd is whether the Gov- 
ernment Kas any constitutional right to im- 
pose the ties here involved. 

Appellant’s claim for free entry is based 


}upon a claimed, implied exemption enjoyed 


by the State and National governments from 
taxation assessed by one against the other's 
essential agencies or instrumentalities, upon 
the theory that the University of Illinois is 
an agency of the State of Illinois engaged in 
the performance of governmental functions of 
that State wholly = . — character. 


The Government, on the other hand, con- 
tends that the duty in question is a valid 
exercise of the taxing power of the Congress 
under clause 1, section 8, Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States, pursuant 


to which the Tariff Act of 1922 was enacted. | 


Said clause reads as follows: 

“1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” 

The Government contends that the main- 
tenance of a university by a State is not a 
governmental function, but is proprietary, 
and that therefore, under the decision in the 
case of South Carolina v. United States, 199 
U. S. 437, the duties in question were prop- 
erly imposed. * 

It also makes another contention, viz., that 
the importation of merchandise is a privilege, 
not a right, and that the Government may 
impose conditions upon its importation, such 


jas the payment of the duties here in ques- 


tion, under and by virtue of clause 3, section 
8. Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, which clause reads as follows: 4 

“3. To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes.” 

Appellant, on the other. hand, relies upon 
the case of McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 
315, Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 113, and many 
subsequent cases in support of its contention. 
It denies that the functions of the University 
of Illinois are such as to bring the property, 
devoted by it to educational uses, within the 


| taxing power of the Federal Government. 


-~+- + 
The evidence produced upon the trial es- 


| tablishes that the University of Illinois was | 


organized in 1867 by a general statute enacted 
by the Legislature of the State of Illinois. 
Said act denominated the institution as the 
“Illinois Industrial University.” Its control 
was vested in a board of trustees, all of whom 
were appointed by the Governor. The full 
term of each trustee was fixed at six years, 
and all vacancies occurring were to be filled 
by appointment by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Broad powers were conferred upon the board 
to establish and conduct a higher institution 
of learning. Much subsequent legislation was 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act— 


Latest Decisions of Federal anc State Courts 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS—Special administrator—Liability 
surety—Failure to account to general administrator for 


T LAW » 





of 
compensation awarded under 


The surety on the bond of a special administrator to whom compensation has 
been paid under the South Dakota Workmen’s Compensation Act for the death of 
the intestate is liable for the special administrator’s failure to account therefor 
to the general administrator in compliance with an order of the county court after 
@ final settlement or accounting of the special administrator. The failure to account 
for the fund constitutes a breach of the bond althougn the fund does not constitute 
a part of the assets of the estate and the beneficiaries derive their right to the 
compensation not by inheritance or descent but under the provisions of the Com- 


pensation Act. 


The provision of the compensation law for disbursement of such 
fund by a “personal representative” is applicable to a special administrator. 


The 


surety is not liable until after a final settlement or accounting of the special ad- 
ministrator in the county court and his failure to comply with an order of the court 


requiring him to pay over the fund to his 
Campbell, Admr., etc., v. Duncan, etc., 
2, 1932. 


successor. 
et al.; S. Dak, Sup. Ct., "No. 7165, June 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Employes—Reduction in force as economy meas- 


ure—Rule of seniority— 


Decisions Published in 


mental agencies of State— 


purposes under the rule that the Federal 
of its governmental agencies. 


782, June 25, 1932. 


PATENTS—Parties to suit— 


| 25, 1932. 


PATENTS—Title—License— 


| 782, June 25, 1932. 


Daily, 782, June 25, 1932. 


Reich-Ash Corp. et al. (C.C. A. 2.) —7 U. 





ore self-restraint must be exercised if a 
repetition of the first success is desired. 





] Int. Rev. 


A North Carolina city, in reducing its police force for reasons of economy, was 
not required to observe the rule of seniority. A member of the police force in the 
so-called “classified service” was laid off although at least two other members who 
had been on the force for less than 12 months were retained. The court in sus- 
taining the denial of a writ of mandamus to compel the city to reinstate him 
declared he was not entitlea as a matter of right to require the city to observe the 
rule of seniority, in the absence of a provision of the city charter so providing, 
although the practice of preferring employes longest in service may prevail under 
other statutes and in the Federal Civil Service. 

Powers v. City of Asheville et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 628, June 15, 1932. 





Full Text in This Issue 





CUSTOMS DUTIES—Exemptions—Laboratory equipment imported by State Uni- 
versity—Application of rule precluding Federal Government from taxing govern- 


The University of Illinois was not exempt from the payment of duty imposed 
by the Tariff Act of 1922 on laboratory equipment imported for use for educational 


Government may not tax a State or any 


Whether the university in the importation of the 
equipment was engaged in a governmental enterprise within such rule was imma- 
terial, since the Tariff Act was an exercise wy Congress of its power to reguldte 
foreign commerce under the commerce clause of the Constitution—Board of 
Trustees of the University of Illinois v. United States. 


(C. C, P. A.)—17 U. S. Daily, 


Patents 


A mere licensee has no title to patent itself and cannot sue in his own name 
for infringement; he must make owner when infringements were committed party 
to suit——Deitel v. Reich-Ash Corp. et al. 


(C. C. A. 2.)—T U. S. Daily, 782, June 


Where plaintiff had exclusive license subject to recited “license agreement with” 
B. Co., he took subject to the B. Co. agreement, although he may have been misled 
or deceived by patentee; that does not give plaintiff title sufficient to support in- 
fringement suit.—Deitel v. Reich-Ash Corp. et al. 


(C. C. A. 2.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 





PATENTS—Appeals to Circuit Court of Appeals—Disposition— 

Where lower court dismissed infringement bill on ground that patent is invalid 
but did not consider question of plaintiff’s title, Circuit Court of Appeals, reversing 
on question of validity, remanded case to lower court to allow plaintiff to perfect 
his action if he can by alleging and proving that he is owner of patent or by mak- 
ing the owner a party.—Deitel v. Reicn-Ash Corp. ei al. 


(Cc, C. A. 2.—7 U. S. 





PATENTS—Book-form Savings Bank, remanded to District Court— 
1460716, Greer, Book-form Savjngs Bank, remanded to lower court.—Deitel v. 


S. Daily, 782, June 25, 1932. 


Federal Taxation 


| RETURNS—Publicity of returns—Inspection of returns by State officers— 

| There is no provision of law or regulations which authorizes inspection of Federal 
| income tax returns by State officers in connection with the administration of 
State laws imposing a tax upon intangible property based upon its value,—Bur. 
(I. T. 2631.)—7 U. S. Daily, 782, June 25, 1932. 


Congress Declared to Be Empowered 
To Impose Duties on Imports by States 


Equipment for University of Mlinois Held Subject to Tariff 
Despite Rule Precluding Federal Taxation of Governmental 





Agencies of States 





enacted relative to the university. It is suffi- 
cient, for the purposes of this case, to say 
that, by act of the Legislature, the name of 
the institution was changed to “University of 
Iilinois,” and that, at the time of the im- 
portations here involved, its trustees were at 
stated times elected by the people of the State 
of Illinois, with the Governor and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction as ex officio 
members of the board. 

The board is given power to sue and be 
sued; all of the property pertaining to the 
university is held by the board in trust for 
the State of Illinois, and is carried upon the 
books as State proeerty, being inventoried, in 
1925, at $17,114,917.13; the institution is sup- 
sed mainly by appropriations made by the 

egislature of said State, amounting to over 
$5,000,000 annually; the comptroller of the 
university reports regularly to the Governor 
and State Auditor. uipment purchased for 
the use of the university is paid for by vouch- 
ers drawn by the Auditor of Public Accounts 
of the State against State appropriations, and 
the duties involved in the case at bar were 
paid directly out of the Treasury of the State 
of Illinois. 

++ + 


The student body of the university was, at 
the time of the importations here in question, 
about 12,000 in number, approximately 10,000 
‘of whom were residents of the State, 2,000 be- 
ing resident elsewhere. No tuition is charged 
to students resident in the State of Illinois, 
but what is called a “service fee,” amounting 
to about $60 annually, is paid by each stu- 
dent. Students from outside the State are 
charged, in addition’ to said service fee, a tui- 
tion fee of about $25 a year. 

The land grant made by Congress in 1862 to 
the State of Illinois to aid coileges for the 
benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts was, 
by said State, turmed over to said board of 
trustees, to be used for the benefit of the 
university, and, under various acts of Con- 
gress enacted since said year, donations have 
been made by the Federal Government in aid 
of the university. At the present time such 
donations amount to about $360,000 annually. 

The income from student fees is approxi- 
mately $750,000 annually. The university also 
has certain endowments bestowed by private 
pérsons, amounting to about $400,000, from 
which an annual income of approximately 
$20,000 is derived. 

Practically all funds received by the unil- 
versity are devoted to educational purposes in 
branches above the grade of the common 
school and high shool. 

The primary question presented here in- 
volves the power of the administyative offi- 
cers of the United States, acting in alleged 
pursuance of authority expressed in an act 
of Congress, to assess and collect duties on 
goods imported by and for the use of a State 
or one of its governmental agencies. The 
question is one of vast importance and merits, 
and has received the most careful considera- 
tion by counsel and the court. 

: . + 

In the organization of our constitutional 
system, many difficulties were experienced. 
The Colonies, or States, had each developed 
as self contained and independent communi- 
ties, with varying customs and laws. Zealous 
in the maintenance of their institutions, the 
States yielded, with- caution, any exclusive 
rights of government to the general govern- 
ment. The constitutional government of the 
Nation was adopted only because experience 
had demonstrated that there must be a gen- 
eral government that the people of the States 
might be secure in their persons and property. 
It_was a union for defense and security. 

Hence, the exclusive governmental powers 
given to the National Government were sucha 
as would provide for the “general defense and | 
welfare” of all the people. These powers come 
from the people, not from the States. Mc- 
Culloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 315. 

Whatever doubt may have been felt by any 
of those who framed the Constitution, and 
by the States in the ratification thereof, as 
to certain of the powers granted to the new 
government, there seems to have been no 
conflict of opinion as to granting to the Fed- 
eral Government full and exclusive control 
of the external affairs of the Nation. This 
included the rights to levy and collect im- 
posts and duties on imports from foreign 
countries, and to regulate international .com- 
merce. The contemporaneous exposition of 
this subject by Hamilton is illuminating. The 
Federalist Nos. XXXII, XXXII, XXXIV, 
and XXXV. 

This exclusive power has been recognized 
and vitalized by the courts. No more com- 
prehensive discussion of the pGhjoct can be| 
found than in McCulloch v. Maryland, supra. 
There Chief Justice Marshall set up certain 
milestones: 

“If any one proposition could command the 
universal assent of mankind, we might ex- 
pect it would be this—that the Government 
of the Union, though limited in its powers, is 
supreme within its sphere of action.” 

“The sword and the purse, all the external 
|relations, and no inconsiderable portion of 
the industry of the Nation, are intrusted to 
its Government.” 
| > i 


“The Government which has a right to do 
an act, and has imposed on it, the duty of 
performing that act, must, acording to the 
| dictates ‘of reason, be allowed to select the/| 
| means.” 

The undivided authority of the general Gov- 
ernment over imports and import duties, and 
foreign commerce, if, in fact, it has ever been 








| doubted, is confirmed by many authorities. 
| Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 113; Fairbank v, 
| United States, 181 U. S. 283; Willcuts v. 


| Bunn. 282 U. S. 216. 

In License Cases, 5 How. 504, it was said that | 
| the controlling and supreme power over com-| 
merce with foreign nations and the several 
States was undoubtedly conferred upon Con- 
gress; “And here is the limit between the 
sovereign power of the State and the Fed- 
eral power. That is to say, that which does 
|}not belong to commerce is within the juris- 
| diction of the police power of the State; and 
|}that which does belong to commerce is 
| within the jurisdiction of the United States.” 
(599) 

The doctrine is also stated in Gibbons v. 
| Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1; Weston v. Charleston, 2 
| Pet. 448; Dobbins v. Erie Co. 16 Pet. 434; 
| Mobile v. Kimball, 102 U. S. 691, 697; Webber 
|v. Virginia, 103 U. S. 344, 351; Van Brocklin 
|v. Tennessee, 117 U. S. 151; Brennan v. Titus- 
ville, 153 _U. S, 289, 299; Buttfield v. Strana- 
han, 192 U. S. 470. 

These cases announce the broad principles 
that the State Governments not only have 
no right in themselves to levy and collect 
import duties or to regulate foreign commerce, 
but that they can not interfere with, ob- 
struct nor question the policy of, any law 
which Congress may, in pursuance of its con- 
| stitutional functions, enact on these sub- 
jects. 
| The powers to lay imposts or duties and the 
power to regulate commerce may and often do, 
find expression in the same act of Congress. 
|The statutory provision may be the com- 
bined judgment of the legislative body and 
|may embrace objects extending that of reve- 


| nue. 
>. .* 

It was said in Gibbons v, Odgen, supra, (p. 
199, 202) that the act of laying duties or im- 
| posts or exports was, very clearly, an ex- 
jercise of the taxing power. Yet Chief Justice 
Marshall, following this expression, as clearly 
announced: 

“It is true, that duties may often be, and 
in fact often are, imposed on tonnage, with 
a view to the regulation of commerce; but 
they may be also imposed with a view to 
revenue. * * * The idea that the same 
measure might, according to circumstances, 
be arranged with different classes of power, 
was no novelty to the framers of our Con- 
stitution. * * * The right to regulate com- 
merce, even by the imposition of duties, was 
not controverted.” 

From the beginning Congress has exercised 
a@ plenary power in respect to the exclusion of 
merchandise brought from foreign countries, 
“not alone directly by the enactment of em- 
bargo statutes, but indifectly as a necessary 
result of provisions contained in tariff legisla- 
tion. It has also, in other than tariff leg- 
islation, exerted a police power.of foreign 
commerce by provisions which in and of 
themselves amounted to the assertion of the 
right to exclude merchandise at discretion.” 
| Brolan v. United States, 236 U. S. 216. 
| An additional duty fixed upon goods com-| 
jing from east of the Cape of Good Hope 
| was held to be valid as a regulation of com-| 
merce. Russell v. Williams, 106 U. S. 623. In|} 
the more recent case of Hampton v. United | 
States, 276 U. S. 394, the Supreme Court was 
of the opinion that a customs duty, al- 
though imposed in pursuance of an expressed 
policy of protection to domestic industries, 
was valid and enforcible. 

To like effect was Arnold v. United States, 
147 U. S. 494, 497. The power to regulate 
commerce, “like all others vested in Con- 
gress, is complete in itself, may be exercised 
to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no 
limitations, other than are prescribed in the 
Constitution.” Gibbons v. Ogden, supra. | 
(195.) | 

It has repeatedly been announced that the | 
)}Congress may place an embargo, total or) 
partial, upon importations from foreign coun- 






















The Abb: 
166; Weber v. Freed, 239 U, 


ve eo, 9 How. 559; 


8. 325; 
Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251. 

As Congress has the right to absolutely pro- 
hibit importation, it also has plenary power 
to prescribe the conditions upon which the 
importation may be, made, Sang Lung v. 
Jackson, 85 Fed. 502; United States v. Amer- 
ican Exp. Co., 177 Fed. 735, 738. 

“Impost duties take every conceivable form, 
as may by the legislative authority be deemed 
best for the general welfare. They have been 
at all times often specific. ar have some- 
times been discriminatory, particularly when 
deemed necessary by reason of the_ tariff 
legislation of other countries.” Knowlton v. 
Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 88. 

We come, therefore, to this conclusion, 
based on reason, and on the conclusive au- 
thorities cited, that it was within the con- 
stitutional power of the Congress to fix a rate 
of import duties to be paid en the ar- 
ticles imported here entered t commerce 
of the country. This it might do for pur- 
poses of raising revenue; it might do it as 
the result of a national policy of protection 
to the industries of the country; it might do 
it as regulation of foreign commerce; for all 
these powers were within its exclusive power. 

What the purpose was, so long as it was 
fairly within the sphere of ‘its constitutional 
functions, the appellant or the State govern- 
ment, of which it claims to be a part, can 
not question. 

Assume that the statute before us, instead 
of fixing a certain rate of duty, had declared 
a total embargo upon the importation of such | 
articles. Could the State have ignored this 
embargo and imported the articles, We dare 
say there are none who will so contend. if, 
then, its importation may be prohibited, may 
it not, by the same power, be conditionally 
admitted? Upon what theory may a State 
contend that what the general government 
may do in whole, as a matter of national 
policy, it may not do in part? 

* + + 


Here, if there were otherwise question as/| 
to the purposes of Congress in enacting the 
statute before us, we need have no doubt. 
The preamble to the Tariff Act of 1922 1s: 
“An Act to provide revenue, to regulate com- 
merce with foreign countries, to encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes.” (Italics ours.) 

The appellant hes treated this question as 
ig the right to im, “ were undisputed, and 
the imposition of a ta: . ron not only 
the exercise of a_ he overnmental 
agency, but upon the e.<rewe of a right 
which was absolute. But this view is fal- 
lacious. No individual has a vested right to 
import articles from a foreign country. His 
right to do this must depend upon the au- 
thority to do so conferred by act of Congress 
and upon the terms so fixed. Buttfield v. 
Stranahan, supra. 





State Inspection 
Of Tax Returns 





Right Is Denied to Use Federal; 


Reports to Check Intangibles 
Taxed Based on Value 





Bureau OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Income Tax Unit. 
I, T. 2631. 


Reference is made to Treasury Decision 
4332 (Bulletin XI-14, 5), which authorizes the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in his 
discretion, to permit inspection of income 
tax returns of individuals, partnerships, es- 
tates, etc., by an officer of any State havng 
a law imposing a tax upon intangible prop- 
erty owned by individuals, partnerships, es- 
tates, etc., measured by the income derived 
therefrom, upon written application signed 
by the Governor of such State, designating 
the officer to make the inspection, and advice 
is requested concerning the procedure neces- 
sary for the county assessor of taxes, or his 
designated deputy, to inspect returns under 
the foregoing Treasury decision. 

The Constitution of the State of California 
(Article XIII, section 16) authorizes a tax on 
intangible property based upon actual value. 

The regulations rererred to authorize in- 
spection of Federal income tax returns of in- 
dividuals, partnerships, estates, etc., by State 
officers in connection with the administra- 
tion of a State law imposing a tax upon 
income, or a tax upon intangible property 
measured by the income therefrom. here is 
no provision of law or regulations, however, 
which ,authorizes the inspection of such re- 
turns by State officers in connection with 
the administration of State laws imposing 
a tax upon intangible property based upon 
the value of such property. 

The privilege of inspecting Federal income 
tax returns is extended to State officers, as 
provided in existing regulations, for the rea- 

m that the information shown in such re- 
urns affords a reasonably accurate check 
in the enforcement of State income tax laws, 
and State laws imposing a tax on intangible 
property which is measured by the income 
therefrom. 

While it is possible that inspection of Fed- 
eral income tax returns might be of some 
assistance to State officers in the enforce- 
ment, of State laws which impose a tax on 
intangible property based upon value, it has 
been considered necessary to limit the priv- 
ilege of inspection to those States where, in 
the enforcement of the State taxing laws, 
the information shown in Federal income re- 
turns has a reasonably direct relationship. 





States and Nation have proceeded upon the 
theory that such duties should be paid by 
anyone, whether individual citizen or govern- 
mental unit, not exempted by the acts of 
Congress from such payment. The Congress 
assumed it had such power and in the Tariff 
Act of July 24, 1897 (30 Stat. 203), par. 702, 
when it was thought desirable to permit frec 
ant of certain goods by a State, it so pro- 
vided. 

Such provisions have continued in succeed- 
ing acts, including the Tariff Act of 1922, 
par. 1706 (42 Stat. 934). .Certainly, such a long 
continued administrative, executive, and .leg- 
islative construction of these constitutional 
provisions by both States and Nation, are en- 
titled to great weight in our determination 
of this matter. Hampton & Co. v. United 





Nor, in reason, can it be seen how an agency 
of a State stands in any different position 
than an individual, in this respect. The ap- 
pellant had the right to import, but its right 
was conditional. It will borne in mind that 
the goods imported in the case at bar were 
foreign goods and did not become merged into 
the commerce of the country until the duties 
were levied and paid. Sonneborn Bros. v. 
Cureton, 262 U. S. 506, 509; Faber, Coe & 
Gregg v. United States, 19 C. C. P. A. (Cus- 
toms) ——, T. D. So, a tax upon the 
imported goods, while it remains a part of 
foreign commerce and is not introduced into 
the general mass of property in a State, differs 
greatly from a tax upon the property after 
it has been imported. License Cases, supra. 
(575). 

These observations seem, legitimately, to 
lead us to the conclusion that the duties 
herein were properly imposed. The appellant, 
however, vigorously contends that, under a 
well-considered line of authorities, the State 
of Illinois and its various governmental 
agencies, are exempt from the payment of 
these duties. This contention rests upon two 
premises: First, that an impost or duty is a 
tax. Second, that the taxing power of the 
Government may not be applied to the agen- 
cies, instrumentalities and property of the 


State. 
+++ 


In support of the first premise, appellant 
relies upon Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheat. 419, 
439, in which the, Supreme Court announced 
the principle: “A duty on imports is a tax 
on the article which is paid by the consumer.” 

The second premise is claimed to be sus- 
tained by a line of cases beginning with Mc- 
Culloch v. Maryland, supra. In that case, in 


States, supra. 
++ + 


While perhaps unnecessary to a decision of 
the case, another point may be adverted to. 
The activities in which the State governments 
may legally engage are without number. They 
may conduct the business of grain elevators, 
banks and building associations. Green v. 
Frazier, 253 U. S. 233. Cities which are units 
of the State government (United States v. 
Railway Co., supra.) may conduct fuel yards 
(Jones v. Portland, 245 U. S. 217) or public 
utilities. Springfield G. & E. Co. v. Spring- 
field, 257 U. S. 66. 

It is true that in S. Carolina v. United 
States, supra, it was held that the agencies 
of a State were exempted from a Federal tax 
only when such agencies were performing the 
ordinary functions of government, and that 
dispensifig alcoholic liquors was not such an 
ordinary function. 

How far the courts might be called upon 
to go in holding importation for the various 
legal activities of a State to be in discharge 
of its ordinary functions, is uncertain. One 
fact, however, is obvious: The States, with 
their various lesser governmental units, cities, 
villages, counties, drainage, sanitary and 
reclamation districts, school boards, road dis- 
tricts, and the like, have myriad activities 
unknown to the framers of the Constitution. 
Such functions as the building of roads and 
schools, the employment of convicts, the 
building of canals, sewers, harbors and levees, 
are certainly all within the exercise of the 
ordinary functions of the State. 

May concrete and stone and building ma- 
terial, road material, materials to employ the 
labor of convicts, and the like, be imported 
free of duty by a State, when the individual 
purchaser must pay the additional price due 





which the State of Maryland attempted to 
extend her taxing powers to national banks, 
the great Chief Justice announced the essen- 
tial doctrine that each government, State and 
national, must continue to exist and perform 
its full functions, unimpeded and wunob- 
structed by the other, and that neither might 
destroy the functions or agencies of govern- 
ment of the other, by taxation, or otherwise. 
The Supreme Court, in the case cited, did not 
alone refer to taxation—it referred to any 
means by which one government might 
weaken or destroy the other, in the perform- 
ance of its legal or constitutional functions. 
The principle thus announced has been sus- 
tained and developed by many cases: Weston 
v. Charleston, 2 Pet. 448; Dobbins v. Erie Co., 
16 Pet. 434; United States v. Ry. Co. 17 Wall. 
322; Ry. Co. v.-Peniston, 18 Wall. 130: Ohio v. 
Thomas, 173 U. S. 276; South Carolina v. 
United States, 199 U. S. 437; Flint v. Stone, 
220 U. S. 107; Johnson v. Maryland, 254 U. S. 
51; Metcalf v. Mitchell, 269 U. S,. 514; Pan- 
handle Oil Co. v. Knox, 277 U. S. 218; Indian 
Motocycle Co. v. United States, 283 U. S. 570. 
The maintenance of our dual form of gov- 
ernment has made necessary such a rule. 
Otherwise, such a system could not long exist. 
“But recourse May be had to the reason upon 
which the rule rests, and which must be the 
guiding principle to control its operation. Its 
origin was due to the essential requirement 
of our constitutional system that the Fed- 
eral Government must exercise its authority 
within the territorial limits of the States; and 
it rests on the conviction that each govern- 
ment, in order that it may administer its 


paffairs within its own sphere, must be left 


free from undue interference by the other.” 
Metcalf et al. v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, 523. 
-~+ + 


The same idea was expressed in Educational 
Films v. Ward, 282 U. S. 379, and Brown v. 
Houston, 114 U. S. 622, 630. 

In the recent unreported case of Fox Film 
Corp. v. Doyal, decided May 16, 1932,. Chief 
Justice Hughes, speaking for the court, said: 
“The principle of the immunity from State 
taxation of instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, and of the corresponding im- 
munity of State instrumentalities from Fed- 
eral taxation—essential to the maintenance of 
our dual system—has its inherent limitations. 
It is aimed at the protection of the operations 
of government (McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 
Wheat. 316, 436), and the immunity does not 
extend ‘to anything lying outside or beyond 
governmental functions and their exertions.’ ” 

In the later cases since Brown v. Maryland, 
supra, the tax involved has been such a tax 
or excise as was within the power of either 
government to impose. There were no ques- 
tions of import duties, or regulation of com- 
merce, or foreign relations, exclusive powers 
of the National Government, involved. One 
government was so functioning as to weakea 
or impair the other, in a field common to 
both, and this may not be done. 

If, however, in the operation of a national 
policy, in pursuance to a constitutional power 
which is exclusive, the revenues of a State are 
incidentally decreased, must the interests of 
the State not be subservient to the general 
welfare of all? The operation of national nav- 
igation, immigration or tariff laws may dis- 
criminate, in their effect, between communi- 
ties and States, because of their diverse in- 
dustries and conditions. Thus, the revenues 
of the State may be impaired. But does this 
render the laws unconstitutional? 

+ 


A State may desire to import articles from 
foreign countries. If it does so, having en- 
tered a field entirely within the control of the 
National Government, it mustjassent to and 
conform with every constitutional provision 
which the National Government has made 
concerning the same. For these reasons, we 


jare of opinion that the cases heretofore re- 


ferred to in this branch of the case, are 


not decisive of the point here involved. 

To concede that the State of Illinois, or 
any State, might disregard and nullify, when 
it considers its own interests injuriously af- 
fected, provisions of law exclusively within 
the control of the National Govetnment, is 
to weaken and decrease the Federal revenues, 
to nullify, to an essential degree, its power 
to regulate international commerce, and to set 
at naught any other policy which the Con- 
gress may have had in mind in enacting the 


to the imposition of a duty? To so hold will 
lead to the result so aptly stated in South 
Carolina v. United States, supra: 

“Suppose a State assumes under its police 
power the control of all those matters subject 
to the internal revenue tax and also engages 
in the business of importing all foreign goods. 
The same argument which would exempt the 
sale by a State of liquor, tobacco, etc., from 
a license tax would exempt the importation 
of merchandise by a State from import duty. 
While the State might not prontnrs importa- 
tions as it can the sale of liquor, by private 
individuals, yet paying no import duty it 
could undersell all individuals and so mo- 
nopolize the importation and sale of foreign 


goods. 
om 


“Obviously, if the power.of the State is car- 
ried to the extent suggested, and with it is 
relief from all Federal taxation, the National 
Government would be largely crippled in its 
revenues. Indeed, if all the States should 
concur in exercising their powers to the full 
extent, it would be almost impossible for the 
‘Nation to collect any revenues. In other 
words, in this indirect way it would be within 
the competency of the States to practically 
destroy the efficiency of the National Gov- 
ernment.” 

We are of opinion that the appellant, 
whether it be considered a governmental 
agency of the State of Illinois or not, was 
not Sars from the payment of the duties 
imposed by the collectors on the imported 
oods in the case at bar. This being true, a 
urther consideration of the governmental 
status of the appellant is umnecesasry to'a 
disposition of the case. 

he judgment of the United States Cus- 
toms Court is affirmed. 


BLanp, J., Concurring.—I, like my associates, 
Presiding Judge Graham and Judge Hatfield, 
conclude that the judgment belew must be 
affirmed, and in this result I concur. Since 
some of the chief reasons which bring me to 
this conclusion have not been sufficiently 
emphasized in the foregoing opinion, and in 
view of the importance of the case, I will 
state my position as briefly as possible. 

Upon the record in this case two major 
questions are presented: First. Is it shown 
by this record that the University of Illinois 
is an agency of the State of Illinois and as 
such engaged in performing a governmental 
function when it imported laboratory equip- 
ment for use in its educational work? Second. 
If it is performing a governmental function, 
can the Federal Government constitutionally 
levy an import duty upon such importation? 

Since this case was argued in this court, 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Burnet v. Coronado Oil and Gas Co., 284 U. 
Ss. —, held that the assessment by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue of income and 
excess profit taxes upon the net income of the 
lessee of public school lands of Oklahoma, 
which income arose from oil produced on such 
lands, violated the constitutional rights of 
the State of Oklahoma. A majority of the 
court held that when the State of Oklahoma 
leased her public school lands for the bene- 
fit of the public schools, she exercised a 
function strictly vr ae aes in character. 

+ 


The decision is based upon the authority of 
Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 U. S. 501, which 
held that the State of Oklahoma had no 
right to tax income derived by a lessee of 
Indian land from sales of oil and gas received 
under the lease. While the decision in the 
; Burnet case does not expressly state that the 
activity of a State in connection with all 
kinds of education is @ governmental func- 
tion, it does hold that the maintenance of 
public schools is the exercise of such a func- 
tion. 

If I were to pass upon the question as to 
whether or not the State’s maintenance of a 
university was strictly the exercise of a 
governmental function, I might regard Burnet, 
supra, and other cases relied upon by ap- 
Pellemt, as very persuasive authority in favor 
of the affirmative of this proposition. The 
facts in this record, however, are quite dif- 
ferent from those in the Burnet case. 
Whether the difference in the facts of the 
case at bar and those of the Burnet case 
might properly be the basis for distinguishing 
this case from the Burnet case, I do not 
feel called upon to determine. 





legislation, affecting the welfare of all the 
people of the Union. In forming our national 
compact, the Constitution, the people of all 
the States freely and voluntarily consigned 
these governmental rights into the hands of 
the general government. ‘ Whatever rights the 
State had in this respect were then yielded 
up, and they cannot now assert them. 

For about 150 years of national existence, 








tries, under the exercise of the constitutional 
powers to regulate commerce, United States 


there has heretofore been no challenge of this 
power, The administrative officers of both 


is performing a governmental function in the 
maintenance of a university, but whether it 
is performing a governmental function 
when it imports foreign merchandise to be 
used by such university in connection with 
education. In view of my conclusion on the 
second question, it will not be necessary for 
me to discuss the first. 

As to the second question, I am of the opin- 
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Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 418, Authorizing distribution of 
Govt.-owned wheat and cotton to Red Cross.. 
Passed H. June 16. Passed S. June 24. 

Bridges 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 11153. Sabine River, La. Highway No, 

7. Passed H. June 6, Passed S. June 24. 


Claims 
Changes in status: 
. J. Res. 157, To extend time for filin 
claims under settlement of War Claims Ac 
of 1928. Passed S. June 24. 


District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

8S. 1153. For incorporation of credit unions 
within District. Passed S. Apr. 11, Passed H,. 
June 13. Approved June 23. 

S. 4920. To authorize closing of portion of 
Va. Ave, SE. Reptd. to S. June 23 

H. R. 461. To amend sec. 18 of act to es- 
tablish standard weights and measures for 
District; to define duties of supt. of weights, 
measures, and markets. Passed H. Apr. 11, 
Reptd. to S. June 23. 

S. 3532. To authorize Commissioners to re- 
adjust and close streets or alleys rendered 
useless or unnecessary. Passed 8. June 24. 

H. R. 5651. To amend Code of Law for Dis- 
j trict relating to condemnation of land for 
public use. Passed H. Apr. 11. Passed 8, 
June 24. 

8. 4673. To amend act to incorporate trus- 
‘tees of Female Orphan Asylum in George- 
town, and Wash. City Orphan Asylum in Dis- 
trict. Passed S. June 24. 

H. R. 437. To require contractor awarded 
any contract for public bldgs. or works or for 
repairs thereon in District to give bond for 
faithful performance of contract, for protec- 
tion of persons furnishing labor and mate- 
rials. Passed H. Apr. 11. Passed S. June 24, 


Bills introduced: i 
S. 4928. Capper. To provide fees to be 











charged by Recorder of Deeds of District: | 


District of Columbia, 


Finance 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 12445. To relieve destitution, to 
broaden lending powers of Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation, and to create employ- 
ment by authorizing and expediting public. 
works program. Passed H. June 7, Passed 
Ss. June 23. 


Forestry 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 8548. For adjustment of boundaries 
of Suislaw Natl. Forest, Oreg. Passed H. Mar. 
21. Passed S. June 24. 

S. 1492. To add certain lands to Columbia 
Natl. Forest, Wash. Passed S. June 24. 

H. R. 11944. To facilitate execution of and 
economy in field season contracts of forest 
service. Passed H. June 6. Passed S. June 24, 

Immigration 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 8766. To amend sixth exception in 
sec. 3 of Immigration Act of 1924 with refer- 
ence to nonimmigrant status of certain aliens. 
Passed H. June 18. Passed 8. June 24. 

Indians 
Changes in status: / 

S. 4340. Authorizing Distr. Ct. of Okla. to 
determine certain claims of Seminole Indians, 
Passed S. June 24. 


H. R. 10161. Relative to employing farmers 
in Indian Service. Passed H. Apr. 13, Passed 
S. June 24. 


H. R. 10884. To authorize Secy. of Interior 
to adjust reimbursable debts of Indians, 
Passed H. April 13. Passed S. June 24. 

S. 4756. To authorize Veterans’ Admn. to 
turn over to supt. of Indian Service amounts 
due Indians who are under legal disability. 
Passed S. June 24. 

S. 4557. For addition of certain names to 
final roll of Sac and Fox Indians of Okla. 
Passed S. June 24. 


Irrigation 
Changes in status: 
S. 4614. Relative to adjustment of water- 
right charges. Passed S. June 8. Passed H, 
June 21. Approved June 23, 


Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 9306. To amend sec. 99 of Judicial 
Code, as amended. Passed H. May 2. Passed 
8S. June 24. 

H. R. 10599. To fix date when sentence of 
imprisonment shall begin to run, providing 
when allowance to prisoner of time for good 
conduct shall begin to run, and further to 
extend provisions of the parole laws. Passed 
H. May 16. Passed S. June 24. 

H. R. 10587. For alternate jurors in certain 
criminal cases. Passed H. May 16. Passed 8. 
“~“e 24, 

- 931. To amend part of sec. 1 of the Act 
of May 27, 1908, ch. 200, as amended. Passed 
S. June 24. 

H. R. 10590. To prohibit the misuse of offi- 
cial insignia. Passed H. May 16. Passed‘ 8, 
supe 

- R. 7238. To amend sec. 5 of Sui i 
Admiralty Act. Passed H. May 16, ion S 
; June 24, 

Labor 


Changes in status: 
S. J. Res. 169. To provide information and 

direction to individuals and agencies con- 

cerned with relieving unemployment through 

finding opportunities for subsistence in rural 

areas. Passed S. June 24. 

Bilis introduced: 

S. 4927. Wagner. 
tion for disability or 
injury to employes in 
Interstate Commerce. 


Oil and Gas 
Changes in status: 

S. 4616. Imposing upon consignors of liquid 
fuels duty of making mo. repts. in certain 
cases to Bur. of Mines of Dept. of Commerce, 
Reptd. to S. June 23. 

H. R, 11639. To authorize extensions of time 
on oil and gas prospecting permits. Passed 
H. May 16. Passed S. June 24. 

Parks 
Changes in status: 

S. 4835. For conveyance of abandoned light- 
house reservation and buildings, Tncluting 
detached tower, situated within city limits of 


Erie, Pa., to city for public park purposes. 
Passed S. June 24. ” one 


To provide compensa- 
death resulting from 
interstate commerce; 








Patents 
Changes in status: 
S. 4912. To .protect copyrights and patents 
of foreign exhibitors at Chicago World’s 


Fair Centennial Celebration. Reptd. to 8, 
June 23 


Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 
H. J. Res. 443. To proclaim Oct. 11, 1932, 


General Pulaski’s Memorial Day. Reptd. to H. 
June 24. 


H. Con. Res. 26. To establish U. S. Roanoke 
Colony Comm. to report plan for celebration 
in 1934 of three hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of birth of English-speaking civilization 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Federal Gas Tax Included 
In Unit Price in Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebr., June 24. 

The Federal tax of 1 cent a gallon, 
which became effective June 21, must be 
included with the 4-cent State tax in 
the unit price to be posted by dealers, ac- 
| cording to a ruling just issued by the At- 
torney General of Nebraska, C. A. Soren- 
sen. 

The object of the State law is to re- 
quire dealers to post the selling price per 
gallon, he said. While the law states that 
this shall include “the tax thereon,” the 
law also states that the selling price shall 
| be “expressed in one combination of nu- 
merals in one horizontal line,” and “shall 
not indicate any sale price other than 
the price per gallon” 








Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 
cently passed by Congress as follows: 


June 23, 1932 

S. 4614. An Act to amend section 14 of an 
Act entitled “An Act to adjust water-right 
charges, to grant certain other relief on the 
Federal irrigation projects, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May, 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 636), 
as amended (46 Stat. 249). 

S. 1153. An Act to provide for the incorpo- 
ration of credit unions within the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 10825. An Act to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain lands in Fayette County, Ken« 
| tucky, to the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Security Holding 
Of Associated Gas 
| System Analyzed 


Testimony Relative to Invest- 
ments of Subsidiary Com- 
panies Is Presented to 

‘Trade Commission 


Continuing its examination of invest- 
ments held by subholding companies of 
the Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
the Federal Trade Commission on June 
#4 heard testimony relative to the ac- 
quisition of W. S. Barstow and Company, 
Inc., through which a number of operat- 
ing companies were added to the system; 
The Barstow Company now functions as 


Charles Nodder, examiner, testified that 
under agreements made in February, 
1929, Associated Gas & Electric Company 
acquired for a total purchase price of 
$50,000,000 common stock of the Barstow 


Securities Corporation and W. 8S. Barstow 
and Company, Inc., the former Barstow 
Company holding the securities of the 
latter and now operating as a security 
holding subsidiary in the Associated sys- 
tem. 

Acquisitions Outlined 


Through acquisition of the two Barstow 
companies, the examiner stated, Associated 
Gas & Electric secured control of General 
Gas & Electric Corporation which was a 
holding company controlling a number of 





properties, principal among which were 
Metropolitan Edison Company, operating 
in eastern Pennsylvania; New Jersey 
Power and Light Company, operating in 
northern New Jersey; Binghamton Light, 
Heat and Power Company, operating in 
the environs of Binghamton, N. Y.; North- 
ern Pennsylvania Power Company; Florida 
Public Service Company, owning prop- 
erties near Orlando;' Lexington Water 
Power Company, operating in South Caro- 
lina and owning the Saluda Dam project; 
and Broad River Power Company, also 
operating in South Carolina and owning 
the large hydroelectric plant at Parr 
Shoals. 

Testimony relative to the value of the 
securities acquired by Associated Gas and 
Electric for which approximately $50,000,- 
000 was paid brought out that Barstow 
Secuirties Corporation owned 94,005 com- 
mon shares of an outstanding total of 
105,765 shares of W. S. Barstow and Com- 
pany who in turn owned 120,078 common 
class B shares out of 229,136.5 ‘shares out- 
standing of General Gas.and Electric 
Corporation as at the close of 1928. Class 
B common of the latter corporation held! 
the voting control. 


Assets Analyzed 


The balance sheet of Barstow Securities 
Corporation, according to the examiner, | 
indicated that it had no earned surplus 
and except for a cash asset of $3,564 its; 
only other asset was the common stock of | 
W. S. Barstow and Company. Therefore, 
he asserted, the ledger value of the 94,- 
005 shares of Barstow Securities would be 
the ledger value of the shares as reflected 
by the balance sheet of W. S. Barstow and 
Company. This value, he brought out, was 
$2.94 a share. . 

Excess Valuation Shown 


The balance sheet of W. S. Barstow and 
Company at the close of 1928, the exam- 
iner explained, showed that the only in- 
vestment of this company was that of the 
120,078 shares of class B common stock | 
of General Gas and Electric which were, 
carried at $11,102,508 in the.Barstow com- 
Pany accounts. 

The ledger value of these shares, as re- 
flected in the balance sheet of General 
Gas and Electric, however, the examiner | 
said, vas only $4,499,919, so that the value 
at which it was carried by W. S. Barstow 
and Company was in excess by $6,611,589. 

If this excess is deducted from the net 
worth of W. S. Barstow and Company of 
$7,720,739 there remains a revised net| 
worth of $1,109,150 at the close of 1928 
which, when the redemption value for the | 
preferred stock outstanding is deducted,| 
leaves a balance applicable to the common 
stock of $311,050 or approximately $2.94 | 
a share, the examiner stated. | 

Valuations Explained | 


“It is therefore obvious,” Mr. Nodder | 
testified, “that the ledger value of the 
common stock of Barstow Secuirties Cor- 
poration was not more than the value 
of 94,005 shares of W. S. Barstow and 
Company which were held at Dec. 31, 
1928.” As the ledger value of W. S. Bar- 
stow and Company common stock was 
euqivalent to $2.94 a share the value of 
the Barstow Secuirties Corporation in- 
vestment would be $276,374 or, with the} 
addition of its cash assets, a total of 
$279,939, he said. 


In order to make a comparison of the |* 


ledger value of both Barstow Securities | 
Corporation and W. S. Barstow and Com- 
pany common stock with the purchase 
price, the examiner explained, it would 
be necessayy to add to the ledger value 
of Barstow Securities Corporation the 
ledger value of the remaining 11,760 out- 
standing shares of W. S. Barstow not held 
by the Securities Company and acquired 


by Associated Gas under the agreement 
of 1929. 


Purchase Price Considered 


At the ledger value of $2.94 a share, this 
group of outstanding shares would have 
a ledger value of $34,574, indicating a total 
value of $314,614 or a combined average 
value of approximately $2.97 a share. 

“For this ledger value of $314,614,” the 
examiner stated, “there was paid the sum 
of $49,923,855 or an excess purchase price 
over the ledger value of $49,609,240.” 


Value of Securities 


The value of the Barstow securities, 
based on income derived from General 
Gas & Electric Corp., either as dividends 
or through receipt of servicing charges 
from subsidiary operating companies of 
the general company, the examiner testi- 
fied, avould reflect a return of only 88 
per cent on the cost of the investment 
to Associated Gas & Electric system. Upon 
the acquisition of the Barstow investment, 
however, he said, certain savings were 
anticipated at the time of the purchase 
which would naturally show a better re- 
turn on the investment. 

Savings of approximately $630,000 a year | 
were immediately effected by the elimi- | 
nation of the executive salaries and office 
expenses of W. S. Barstow & Co., and 
numerous other savings were apparently 
effected as a result of the combination 
of the operating properties of the former | 
General Gas & Electric Corp. with the As- 
scciated system, both from savings in per- 
sonnel and by utilization of power facil- 
ities by the one system, the examiner 
stated. 

The examiner testified, however, that | 
whatever savings may have been realized 
as a result of the acquisition of General 
Gas, the Associated system had to incur 
obligations, in order to secure the invest- 
ment in the Barstow companies (which 
included a little more than one-half of 





General Gas control), upon which the in- 
terest was in excess of $2,800,000 per 
annum. \ 


S State Claim to Fees A 


On Bridges Upheld 


Pennsylvania Ruled Entitled on 
Transfer to Sums Formerly 
Paid to Counties 
Rivshaegeitionbiese 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 24. 
An opinion from the Attorney General’s 
office supporting the Highway Depart- 
ment’s claim to fees paid to counties by 
public service companies for occupancy of 
bridges when such bridges have been or 
are to be transferred from the counties 
to the Highway Department, was an- 
nounced today by Secretary of Highways 
Sam S. Lewis. 


According to the opinion, the intention 
of Act 104, 1929 session, was to transfer the 
specified bridges and, where public serv- 
ice companies had paid rental in advance 
or were being billed for the rental, the 
proportionate amount would be paid to 
the Highway Department. The opinion 
quoted section 3 of the act, relating to 
contracts or agreements between coun- 
ties and public service companies relative 
to bridges covered by the act, which said 
such contracts “shall remain in force and 
the State shall take over and succeed to 
all the rights of the county under such 
agreement or contract.” 

The opinion upheld the right of the 
Highway Department to demand and re- 
ceive from the public service companies 
the fees due under any contract between 
them and the counties, and advised that 
the Highway Department should not as- 
sume any obligation to maintain ° the 
bridges covered by the act until and un- 
less the cognties pay over the fees to 
the Commonwealth, according to the act. 


Alcoholism Declines 
~ As Cause of Death 


Mortality Rate of Cirrhosis 
Of Liver Maintained Un- 
changed for Year 


The death rate from alcoholism in the 
United States dropped from 3.7 to 3.5 per 
100,000 between 1929 and 1930, according 
to figures just compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
The rate has been going down since it 
was 4 per 100,000 in 1928 and 1927, 

The death rate from cirrhosis of the 
liver, which is frequently attributed to 
the influence’ of alcohol, remained at 17.2 
in 1930, the same as in 1929, the figures 
show. The statistics are based on data 
from all States, except Texas, and the 
District of Columbia. They supply the 


| following additional information: 


Fatalities Analyzed 


Alcoholism took a toll of 4,158 lives in| 


1930, compared with 4,339 in 1929, while 
cirrhosis of the liver accounted for 8,583 


deaths two years ago and 8,377 the year | 


before. 


The highest death rate from alcoholism 
since 1910 was 5.9 per 100,000 persons in 
1913, while the lowest was 1 in 1920. Cir- 
rhosis of the liver killed 14 persons in 
every 100,000 in 1914, to set a high mark 
for recent years, while the lowest rate 
ever recorded was 7.1 in 1920. 

Alcoholism took 4,627 lives in 1928, the 
highest recorded‘ total, with 44 States and 
the District of Columbia reporting. The 
lowest figure was 900 in 1920 with 34 
States and the District reporting. 

Death Rates Compared 


With only 26 States and the District 


|submitting figures, the largest number of 


deaths from cirrhosis was set' at 8,799 in 
1916. 
and the District submitted data, the low 
total of 6,241 deaths was registered. 

The death rate from alcoholism in Ne- 
vada in 1930 was much greater tpan for 
any other State. The rate of 14.3 per 100,- 
000 population was, however, an appre- 
ciably smaller one than the 26.6 recorded 
the year before. South Dakota had the 
lowest rate of only one death per 100,000 
in 1930. 


The highest death rate from cirrhosis | 
was reported as-10.7 in California in 1930 | 


and the lowest rate, 3.1, was registered 


jby Utah and North Carolina. 


Referendum on Bus Law 
Is-Enjoined in Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebr., June 24. 

Judge Frederick Shepherd of the Lan- 
caster county district court, June 21, at 
the close of an eight weeks’ hearing, is- 
sued a restraining order directed against 
Secretary of State Frank Marsh, com- 
manding him not to submit Senate File 
No 33, the bus and truck regulatory law, 
to a referendum vote of the electors of 
the State at the general election in No- 
vember. 

Th court stated orally that testimony 
in the form of depositions from 70 coun- 
ties in the State showed that three-fourths 
of the names of petitioners should be 
stricken from the list, leaving the petition 
insufficient to refer a law to the people. 
Secretary of State Marsh stated that he 
would not appeal and H. W. Felton, at- 
torney for the Nebraska Motor Transport 
Association, intervenors, announced that 
the association would not appeal. The 
association had obtained the referendum 
petition and had filed it. 

Attorney General C. A. Sorensen said 
orally he was undecided as to whether 
the law will be in effect, pending a period 
of three months for an appeal or the filing 
of a supersedeas bond, as he had received 
no information that any disposition had 
been made of a previous order of the dis- 
trict court enjoining State officials from 
enforcing that portion of the law which 
increases registration fees for trucks. The 
Safety features of the law had not been 
suspended, the Attorney General said. 


Work at Prison Factories 
Is Falling Off in Illinois 


Springfield, Ill., June 24. 

Sixteen superintendents of industry at 
the Stateville and Joliet penitentiaries in 
fllinois have been laid off temporarily be- 
cause of a lack of markets for prison 
products coupled with a shortage of funds, 
it was announced orally by Col. Frank D. 


| Whipp, State Superintendent of Prisons. 


The work at the prison factories has 


been falling off for some time, with,the| 


sale of prison products limited to ‘the 
State and its political subdivisions by the 
State-use system which went into effect 


July 1, 1931, Col. Whipp announced. Un-| 


filled orders and raw materials on hand 


at that time have virtually all been dis- | 


posed of. 

Some of the factories will continue in 
operation, however, Col. Whipp stated, and 
their superintendents of industry are re- 
tained. The steel factory, the Superin- 
tendent said, is making steel for the new 
hospital building now being erected. 

The superintendents of industry in 
charge of the factories are not convicts 
but skilled workmen hired for proficiency 
in each particular line of work. 


Four years later, when 34 States) 


}chemical and structural composition, as 
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ustralian Duty 


On Tobacco Aimed 
To Aid Growers 


Government Says Reduction 
Assures Revenue and Pro- 
tects From Ill Effects of 
Overproduction 


The opposition of Australian tobacco 
growers to recent reductions in import 
duties on tobacco leaf is receiving wide 
publicity, but the Commonwealth Govern- 


ment has pointed out that the alterations 
in duty and excise have a dual purpose, 
guaranteeing a certain revenue from to- 
bacco and also saving the grower from 
the ill effects of what appeared an immi- 
nent “evil—overproduction, according to 
information just made available by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Australia in recent years had consis- 
tently held the position of the third most 
important market for American leaf to- 
bacco, ranking after the United Kinkdom, 
it was explained. Last year, however, the 
Australian market was seventh in the list, 
taking 15,756,250 pounds valued at $2,- 
754,806. The year before shipments from 
the United States to the Commonwealth 
totaled 28,739,000 pounds, worth $8,368,000. 

The following additional information 
Was supplied: 

Growers Raise Protest 


Growers in Australia have objected that | 
the present crop was planted under the} 
high import duty and a downward revision 
of this duty just as the crop was ready 
to harvest imposes heavy unexpected and 
unjust losses. The Government answers 
these arguments by pointing to the ne- 
cessity for safeguarding a vital source of 
revenue and, of equal importance to the 
Government, the country and the producer, 
checking an uneconomic and ill-advised, 
rapid expansion in Australian tobacco 
production. 

While figures are not availiable to show 
actual plantings for the 1932 crop, esti- 
mates place the area at about 20,000 
acres. If what is considered an average 
yield per acre on suitable land under 
proper management were obtained this 
year, these 20,000 acres would produce an 
excess over the present consumption, for 
little Australian leaf is used for cigarette 
manufacture. 

If expansion of the domestic tobacco 
growing industry were allowed to progress 
under the former high duty of 5 shillings 
2 pence per pound, it appears imminent 
that the 1933 crop would produce a glut, 
and the loss to growers would then be 
heavier than is alleged under present re- 
vised import duties. 


Production Increasing 


Because of the rapid expansion in the 
industry last year, and the inexperience 
of many growers, manufacturers and 
others do not set a figure for the total 
yield of the 1932 crop harvested in April. 
But unchecked, the recent trend to greatly 
increased plantings would doubtless have 
brought a yield of about 16,000,00 pounds 
| of leaf next season, a quantity exceeding 
by far the total amount of Australian 
tobacco that could be consumed for pipe 
‘smoking. 

While much news and editorial space 
is given to arguments in support of the 
Government’s tariff reduction and to 
arguments by grower interests, little has 
been said about the consumer, and the de- 
cline of about 13 per cent in consumption. 
From an annual consumption of 20,590,- 
| 000 pounds at the end of June, 1929, the 
total dropped to 17,880,000 at the end of 
; June, 1931. It is true that this decline 
; occurred during a_ time of pronounced | 
business depression, and that the heaviest 
percentage declines were in the more ex- 
pensive tobacco products, but neverthe- 
less the Government at least is concerned 
| over the prospect of declining consump- 
| tion under existing retail prices. It is un- 
|likely that manufacturers could pay 
growers last year’s prices and at the! 
same time encourage an increase in con- | 
sumption through lower prices. 


Costs of Production 
Much evidence has been taken by the, 
| Tariff Board in connection with its final 
recommendations, and by the Government | 





| as to the cost of production. The Govern- 
ment apparently is satisfied with the| 
Board’s finding that at two shillings per| 
pound, $.486 ,at par, the experienced 
grower on suitable land was making more} 
than other primary producers. At this 
season’s price of two shillings three pence 
per pound, a yield of 600 pounds per acre 
would bring $327.60. There is of course 
a divergence of opinion on costs of produc- 
tion, but figures given by those who have 
made a careful, disinterested analysis, 
place these costs at about $218.70 per 
acre. 

While growers continue to voice their| 
dissatisfaction with the refusal of the 
Government to reconsider its tariff reduc- 
tion, and with the price set for this sea- 
son’s crop, informed opinion is that with 
the established price the grower should 
come out on the right side. 


Laboratories to Test Life 
Of Pennsylvania Stones 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 24. 
Laboratory tests which within a few 
months will duplicate the wear and tear 
of 100 years of the weather withstood by 
Pennsylvania’s fine old stone houses are 
being started on many varieties of Penn- 
| sylvania stone, according to an announce- 
met of the Greater PennsyWania Council. 
These tests are a feature of the pro- 
gram being carried out in the laboratories 
of the School of Mineral Industries, Penn- 
sylvania State College, under auspices of 
the Greater Pennsylvania Council, for the 
benefit of the stone industries of the 
State. The research project of the Council 
embraces the entire stone industry but 
the first phase will be concerned chiefly 
with building stone. Further information 
was made available as follows: 
Representative Pennsylvania stones are 
being subjected to tests of their physical, 


| well as to the weathering tests. 

Possible methods of applying attractive 
and permanent colors to stone are being 
studied, as well as methods of cleaning 
and preserving stone. An attempt is being 
made to develop methods to foretell 
changes in color of ston@ from long-time 
exposure, and the most promising va- 
rieties are being evaluated for architec- 
tural and constructional purposes. C. L.| 
Perkins, Chemical Engineer, is conducting | 


the research, aided by Don C. Lynn, a 
ceramist. | 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Extended in Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 24. 
Approximately 12,000 more workers in| 





small establishments are now protected by | 
workmen’s compensation insurance than | 
; were covered prior to Jan. 1, 1932, accord- | 
ing to a report submitted to the Secretary | 
cf Labor, A. M. Northrup, by J. C. Det- 
weiler, director of the bureau of work- 








men’s compensation.. More than 3,900 new 
policies have been issued, it was stated. 


General Reduction in Acreage 


Of Grains Is Noted in Russia | 48*ed 


Sowings in Ukraine Largely Retarded, Says 
Department of A griculture 


General reduction® in the acreage of 
grains sown in Russia this Spring below 
last year, with reports that the peasants 
are greatly behind with their sowings and 


are reluctant to carry out the Government 
program, were noted by the Department 
of Agriculture June 24 in’/a summary of 
the Russian grain situation. 

A large part of the reduction in wheat 
acreage, the Department said, is in the 
Ukraine, which is the chief source of 
Russian exports. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The improved progress of sowings, as 
compared with 1931, which was apparent 
prior to May 1, has since that time, suf- 
fered a setback, and total sowings on May 
20 this year were 4,475,000 acres below 
those of the same time a year ago. Al- 
though sowings during the third five-day 
period of May were exceptionally large 
this year, they were not sufficient to offset 
the unf vorable progress of sowings dur- 
ing the first 10 days of the month, so that 
sowings on May 20 amounted to only 135,- 
389,000 acres, compared with 139,864,000 
acres last year and 139,747,000 acres on the 
same date in 1930. 

The decreased acreage of all grains 
sown by May 20 this year is due largely 
to the extremely unsatisfactory progress 
of sowings in Ukraine and the central 
fertile region, but sowings in most other 
regions are also behind a year ago. On 
May 20 sowings of all crops in Ukraine 
were 31 per cent below those of the corre- 
spondig date in 1931 and 42 per cent below 
the comparable data for 1930. 

As Spring acreage in Ukraine consti- 
tutes a very important part of the total, 
the situation there is causing apprehen- 
sion on the part of Soviet officials. Al- 
though this year’s Spring wheat plan for 








Recent Legislation 
Listed in New Jersey 


More Than Score of Laws 
To Become Operative on 
July 1 or July 4 


Trenton, N. J., June 24. 
More than a score of legislative acts, 
several of which make important changes 
in existing laws, become operative on July 
1 or July 4, according to a compilation 
issued by the State Library. The latter 
date is specified in the Constitution as 
the beginning of the effective period for 
all new laws not otherwise directed by. 
the Legislature. 
In addition to the act reducing the 
salaries of State employes from 1 to i0 
per cent, effective July 1, the list this 


|year includes measures relating to child 


welfare, milk regulations, emergency re- 
lief, motor truck reciprocity, the eight- 
hour work law and imposition of the 
death penalty. 


Child Welfare Legislation 


There are five welfare acts designed 
to facilitate the machinery for the care 
of dependent children. They amend the 
poor laws in a number of particulars and 
revise procedure in a manner expected to 
result in a much more efficient method of 
handling cases. ° 

Drastic regulations are prescribed in a 
series of three milk laws intended primarily 
to protect New Jersey producers from un- 
fair out of the State competition. Pro- 
ducers and 
rigid requirements as to sanitary and other 
conditions although it is a question 
whether an altogether effectve enforce- 
ment will be possible since the Legislature 
failed to provide funds for that purpose 
and reduced the budget of the State Board 
of Health which is vested with the ad- 
ministration of the new code. 


Mandatory Budget Cuts 


One of the emergency relief measures 
stipulates the municipalities show a 5 per 


|cent reduction of their budgets, compared 


with last year, as a condition to receiving 
aid from the State. 

Under the motor vehicle reciprocity act, 
time limits as to operation in New Jersey 
are eliminated in the case of vehicles from 
other States aecording a similar courtesy 
to New Jersey motorists. 

The death sentence law provides that 
such a penalty may be reimposed, fol- 
lowing an unsuccessful appeal, by other 
than the judge who presided at the orig- 
inal trial. The purpose is to prevent a 
repetition of the strange case of a con- 
vict, sentenced to death nearly 25 years 
age, but still an inmate of the State 
prison. 


Other Laws in Force 

During the progress of his appeal the 
judge whose duty it was to set a new 
date for execution died and there the 
matter has rested all these years due 
to the old law which designated the dead 
jurist as the only one who could deal 
with the matter. 

Violators of the eight-hour day law,on 
public work are classed as disorderly per- 
sons under an amendment to the act ef- 
fective July 4. Others in force on the 
same date revise district court procedure 
by extending the time for the transcribing 
of testimony in appeal cases and requir- 
ing the court clerk to give counsel and 
litigants formal notice of decisions when 
the determination is reserved at the time 
of trial, permit fire commissioners in cer- 
tain instances to borrow money in antici- 
pation of taxes and protect the pension 
rights of county and municipal employes 
in fffst-class counties. 


Decrease in Unemployment Is Recorded 
In Month in Seven European Countries| 


Unemployment showed a decrease in 
seven out of eight European countries 
at the end of May, 1932, as compared with 
the previdus month, according to cabled 
reports transmitted to the Department 
of Labor by the Department of State. 


The percentage decrease in unemploy- 
ment as between these months was most 
substantial in Czchoslovakia (12.8 per 
cent), followed by Poland (12.4 per cent), 
Denmark (11.9 per cent), Austria (10.7 
per cent), France (9.7), Germany (5.9 per 
cent), and Italy (3.2 per cent). 


Number of unemployed: May, 1931, A; April, 1932, B; 
May, 1931, to May, 1932, D; April, 1932. to May, 1932, E: 
A 


Austria: Receiving benefit 
Czechoslovakia: egistered 

Denmark: Trade-unionists unemployed 
France: Receiving benefit 

Germany: Registered 

Great.. Britain: Registered 

Italy: Registered ..........+.s008 coos 
Poland: Registered 


*Provisional figure. jMay 23. 

The figures for May, 1932, as compared 
with a year earlier show an increase in 
unemployment in all countries, except 
Poland which showed a decrease of 8 per 


istributors are called to meet ; 


Ukraine has been considerably reduced, 
the region is considered a very important 
one, especially in regard to exports. Its 
proximity to ports and its large acreage 
of barley and oats places it among the 
more important export ae regions 
of the Union. The following tabulation 
shows the total sowings on May 20 during 
the last three years for the Union and 
for important regions: 

(Thousands of Acres) 

ay 20, May 20, May 20, 

1930 1931 
Ukraine 
North Caucasus 
Central Fertile . 
Lower Volga .... 
Middle Volga .... . 
Ural .ccccceas seeceeeees 
Western 
Moscow 


ssocssey eae 

Total Union .........139,747 

The individual peasant farmers are re- 
ported to be greatly behind with their 
sowings, and they are apparently showing 
reluctance to carry out the Government 
plan. A tendency to sow only enough for 
their own needs has been reported in 
the central fertile regions, and this is no 
doubt characteristic of the attitude in 
other regions of the Union. Reports from 
Ukraine indicate that the acute shortage 
of grain caused peasants to consume grain 
set aside for seed and this has resulted 
in the unfavorable sowing progress re- 
ported there. 

Since the acreage cultivated by the in- 
dividual peasants still comprises about 
one-fifth of the total Spring acreage of 
the Union, such a development is of the 
greatest importance. On May 15 this 
year, only 21.2 per cent of the sowing 
plan for individual peasants had been 
completed, as compared with 33% per 
cent completed at the same time a year 
ago. Plans for the collectives and Soviet 
State farms were 48.4 per cent and 52 
per cent complete on May 15 this year. 

Spring wheat sowings were at first even 
more backward than other crops, but have 
recently picked up, and sowings on May 
20 this year amounted to 44,184,000 acres, 
compared with 43,700,000 acres on the 
same date a year ago, and 37,193,000 acres 
in 1930. As in the case of total sowings, 
however, Ukraine is greatly behind, the 
Spring wheat acreage sown there to date 
being only about half that sown at the 
corresponding time in 1931. The follow- 
ing table represents ‘the developments of 
Spring wheat sowings in the chief pro- 
ducing regions of the Union for the last 
three years: 


eeeeeeeee 





(Thousands of Acres) 
May 
20, 
1931 
5,622 
5,108 


Ukraine 

North Caucasus 

Lower Volga .. 

Middle Volga .. 

Kasakstan 

Western and eastern S'! 
beria 


Total union 37,193 43,700 44,184 

*Reported at 7,843,000 acres on May 15 this 
year but since revised to 6,607,000 acres for 
that date. 

Although the present level of wheat 
sowings appears favorable when com- 
pared to previous years, it should be borne 
in mind that a large share of the acreage 
was planted after the expiration of the 
optimum sowing dates. Thus, for ex- 
ample, combined wheat sowings in the 
Ukraine, North Caucasus, Middle Volga 
and Lower Volga amounted t@ about 22 
million acres On May 15. Of this, how- 
ever, less than 8,600,000 acres were sown 
during what is normally regarded as the 
optimum sowing period for these regions. 

On the other hand, wheat sowings in 
western Siberia are much further advanced 
than in either of the last two years. This 
development must be considered a favor- 
able factor, as this region contained almost 
20 per cent of the Spring wheat acreage 
in 1931. 


Governor Pinchot Urges 
New Public Utility Code 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 24. 


In a message to a meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Boroughs 
Governor Gifford Pinchot asked for the 
cooperation of the group in giving Penn- 
sylvania “the finest public utility code 
in the United States.” 

He said “the public mind has changed 
quite a bit since the close of the reg- 
ular session of 1931” when public utility 
legislation proposed by the Governor was 
defeated. Now there is a tendency on 
the part of the utilities to cooperate with 
critics to bring about “common sense” 
public utility regulation; the Governor de- 
clared. He said he was “perfectly willing 
to meet them half way.” 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Trapping Japanese Beetle—Misc. Publication 
lo. 147, June, 1932, Bur. Entomology, U. S. 
Dept. Agri. Apply at Bur. Agr. 32-621 
Motion-Picture Industry in United Kingdom 
in 1931—Trade Infor. Bull. No. 801, Bur. 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce. Apply at Bur. 32-26704 
Present Status of Pasteurization of Milk—Bull. 
No. 342, Bur. Dairy Industry, U. S. Dept. 
Agri. Apply at Bur. Agr. 27-35 
Wholesale Distribution, Montana. 15th Census 
of U. S.—Distribution No. W-115, Bur. Cen- 
sus, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 
32-26315 
65. July- 
December, 1931, Office Experiment Stations, 
U. S. Dept. Agric. Price, $1.50 per year. 


Experiment Station Record—Vol. 


‘ Agr9-832 
Industrial Employment Information Bulletin 
—Vol. 12, No. 5, May, 1932, U. 
ment Service, U. S. Dept. Labor. 
Service. 





Public Roads, U. S. Dept. Agric. 
per year. 
— eee aaa 


Price, $1 
Agr18-322 


+ In contrast with these decreases Great 
Britain shows an increase in registered 
unemployed amounting to 3.4 per cent. 
The table following gives unemployment 
statistics by countries as of May, 1932, and 


for comparison April, 1932, and May, 1931. | 


The figures shown aré in no instance 
[tuner at by a complete canvass of the 


unemployed, and represent differing pro- ' 


| portions of the working populations of the 
respective countries. Hence, they must be 
accepted as reflecting the movement with 
regard to unemployment and not as in- 
¢dicating total unemployment. 


May, 1932, C. Per cent of change. 


B Cc 
303,888 271,481 
555,832 
90,704 
290,224 
5,934,202 Y 
2,652,181 72, 
1,000,025 
328,700 


i; 
tantt 
testeosy 


on 
Poa»: 
CofQannvnro 


le 


;cent. The increases range from as high as 


| 634.2 per cent in France to 5.6 per cent in 
Great Britain—(Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor.) 


4 Lloyd, Nathaniel. 


Public Roads—Vol. 13, No. 4, June, 1932, Bur. 


Receivership Ruling Support Is Voted 


in Oklahoma 


Definition of Authority to File 
Against Domestic Insurance 
Companies Sought 


Oklahoma City, Okla., June 24. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, Jess 
G. Read, has taken steps to settle the 
question whether the Commissioner is the 
only person who can ask for a receiver- 
ship for a domestic insurance company. 
He has asked Attorney General J. Berry 
King for an opinion on the matter. 


The problem arose through efforts of 
one or two stockholders of the Oklahoma 
Southern Life Insurance Co. to get an 
Oklahoma county district court to grant 
their petition for receivership. 

Mr. Read has requested the Attorney 
General for the opinion as to whether the 
Insurance Commissioner has sole author- 
ity to ask receivership for a domestic 
company, with instructions if this is the 
Attorney General’s interpretation of the 
Oklahoma insurance laws, to intervene 
in the Oklahoma Southern case and ask 
for dismissal of the receivership petition. 

Only a few weeks ago District Judge 
W. G. Long of Pauls Valley, sitting as a 
especial judge in the Oklahoma County 
District Court, dismissed a receivership 
petition filed against the same company, 
and in his opinion ruled the Insurance 
Commissioner is the only person who can 
ask a receivership for a domestic company. 

The petitioners then asked the Insur- 
ance Commissioner to institute suit against 
the Oklahoma Southern, a request which 
was turned down by the Commissioner, 
Mr. Read said. 


Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 





gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
Official documents and children’s books are 
excluded, Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 


Bartlett, John T. Credit department sales- 
manship and collection psychology, by . . 
and Chas. M. Reed. 299 p., illus. N. Y., 
Harper & bros., 1932. 32-5726 

Barton, Bruce. ,He upset the world. 186 p. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., 1932. sled 


Bedford-Jones, Henry. The graduate fictioneer, 
with introduction by Erle S. Gardner. 126 
p. Denver, Col., Author & journalist pub. 
co., 1932. 32-5739 

Benham, Wm. G. How to choose vocations 
from the hands. “336 p. N. Y., G. P. Put 
nam’'s sons, 1932. 32-5732 

Bertholf, Lloyd M. Reactions of the honey- 
bee to light. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns a 
kins univ., 1928.) p. 379-419, illus. Wash., 
D. C., 1931. 32-5755 

Blanden, Chas. G. Lincoln and other poems. 
120 p. Los Angeles, Saturday night pub. 
co., 1931. 32-5608 

Boss, Wm. Mechanical training; book of in- 
structions on use of mechanical tools and 
construction of exercises demonstrating 
fundamental principles in mechanical work, 
for use in schools, colleges and for prac- 
tical mechanic, by .. ., J. Grant Dent, 
Hall B. White. ist ed. 269 p., illus. St. 
Paul & Minneapolis, Bruce pub. co, 1931. 

: 32-5845 

Bunting, Johanne C. Roses and forget-me- 
nots. 75 p. Seattle, Wash., Seattle prtg. & 
pub. co., 1932. 32-5605 

Curtis, Francis S. Glowing embers, 79 p. 
Boston, Christopher pub. house, 1932. 
32-5609 

(Reading 

54 p. Chicago, 


Director, Aaron. 
with a purpose. ; 
Amer. library assn., 1932. 32-5722 

Dooley, John H. Good living; thoughts on 
virtue, morality and patriotism. 212 p. N. 
Y., Barclay book co., 1932. 32-5737 

Findlay, James A. On the edge of the etheric; 
investigation of psychic phenomena, 7 
Lond., Pub. for author by Rider & co., 
1931. 32-5368 

Garner, James W. Our government, its na- 
ture, structure, and functions, by ... and 
Louise I. Capen. 657 p., illus. N. 
book co, 1932. 

Greig, John Y. T. David Hume (John Car- 
ruthers). 436 p., plates. Lond., + oe ; 


1931. 

Gwiazdowski, Alex. P. Economics of tool en- 
gineering; jig and. fixture design, by .. 
and Chester B. Lord. Ist ed. 203 p., illus. 
N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill book co., 1932. 32-5846 

Harris, Daniel. Relation to college grades of 
some factors other than intelligence. (Ar- 
chives of psychology, no. 131. Thesis (Ph. 
D.—Columbia univ.) 55 p. N. Y., 1931. 

32-5368 

Harris, George 8., comp. Cases on municipal 
corporations in N. J. 673 p. Newark, N. J., 
law school press, 1932. 32-5723 

Hoffman, Geo. W. Future trading upon or- 
ganized commodity markets in U. S. 482 p., 


illus. 
32-5723 
Isham, Norman M. In praise of antiquaries. 
22 p. Boston, Prtd. by the Society, 1931. 


Unemployment. 
no. 66.) 


Phila., Univ. of Pa. press, 1932. 


Johnson, Tressa B. Gate in the wall, songs 
and sonnets, by... 37 p., illus. Carmei- 
by-the-sea, Calif., Prtd. for author by crafts- 
men of Press in forest, 1932. 32-5601 

Keller, Harold E. History of Pa. 199 p., illus. 
N. Y¥., W. H. Sadlier, inc., 1931. 32-5713 

Kerley, Peter. Recent advances in radiology. 

, illus. Phila., P. Blakiston’s son & 
he . 32-5844 

Kidder, Alfred V. The artifacts of Pecos, by 
... (Phillips academy, Andover, Mass. 
Dept. of archaeology. Papers of Southwest- 
ern expedition. no. 6.) 314 p., illus. ~New 
Haven, Pub. for Phillips academy by Yale 
univ. press, 1932. 32-5716 

Kleiser, Grenville. How to improve your con- 
versation; aid to social and business suc- 
cess. 267 p. N. Y¥., Funk & Wagnalls co., 
1932. 32-5753 

Law for million, by practical lawyer. Legal 
handbook (14th ed.), rev. 352 p. Lond., 
“News of the world,” 1931. 32-5730 

History of English house 

from primitive times to Victorian period. 

487 p., illus. N. Y., W. Helburn, 1931. 


32-5721 
Lyons, Mrs. Stella (Hirsh). A diabetic’s own 
cook book. 94p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1932. 
32-5849 
McGroarty, Wm. B. Washington: first in the 
hearts of his countrymen; orations by men 
who had known Washington in person and 
who thus could speak with authority. Ed. 
by .. ., pres. of Wash. society of Alexan- 
dria. 245 Py: illus. Richmond, Va., Garrett 
& Massie, 1932. 
Morse, Wayne L. 


Survey of the grand jury 
system. (Thesis 


(J. D.)—Columbia univ., 
1932.) P. 119-275. Eugene, Or., 1931. 32-5731 
O’Brien, James J. Hoover's millions and how 
he made them. N. Y., James J. 
O'Brien pub. co., 1932. 32-5714 
Opdycke, John B. English of commerce. 
p., illus. N. Y¥., C. Scribner’s sons, 1932. 
32-5604 

Poe, James G. Modern general anesthesia; 
practical handbook, by... 2d ed., rev. 231 
p., illus. Phila., F. A. Davis co., 1932. 

32-5843 

Rorimer, James J. Ultra-violet rays and their 
use in examination of works of art. 61 p., 
plates. N,. Y., 1931. 32-5718 

Scott, Wm. A. Five kings—three judgments. 
342 p. Phila., Pub. by author at press of 
John C. Winston co., 1931. 32-5735 

Shohet, David M. Jewish court in middle 
ages; studies in Jewish jurisprudence ac- 
cording to Talmud, Geonic and medieval 
German responsa. 226 p. N. Y., Comman- 
day-Roth co., 1931. 32-5727 

Sparks, Earl 8. History and theory of agric. 
credit in U. S. 476 p., illus.. N. Y¥., Thos. Y. 
Crowell co., 1932 

| Spencer, Roy C. Additional theory of doubie 
X-ray spectrometer. 

MoK and CuK lines. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia univ., 1932.) 618-641 p., illus. Min- 
neapolis, 1931. 32-5752 

Strong, John. Self recording spectrometer. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ.: of Mich., 1930.) 
585-599, illus. Menasha, Wis., 1931. 32-5756 

Sullivan, Wm. T. Comments and commen- 
taries on “‘Thte specialist’’ and other things, 
as writ by Doc Sullivan. 36 p. Boston, 
R. G. Badger, 1932. 32-5603 

Valentine, Joseph M. The olfactory sense of 
the adult meal-worm beetle Tenebrio moii- 
tor (Linn.). (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale unv., 
1928.) p. 165-227, illus. 
inst. press, 1931. 

Widdemer, Margaret. 
other poems, 112 p. 

+ hart, 1932. 

Wilson, Irl Donaker. Study of bovine cocci- 
diosis. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ia. state coll. of 
agric. and mechanical arts, 1930. Doctoral 
thesis no. 142.) 42 p. Blacksburg, Va., 
1931. 32-5751 

| Youtz, Philip N. American life in architec- 
ture, by . . .; sponsored by Com. on educ. 
of Amer. inst. of architecture. (‘Reading 
with a purpose.” 47 p. Chicago, 
Amer. library assn., 1932. 32-5717 

Vierge, Daniel U. Pen and ink drawings. 
p., illus. Cleveland, O., J. H. 


Zweig, 


Road tq Downderry and 
N. Y., Farrar & Rine- 
32-5600 


Stefan. Mental healers: 





. tr. by Eden & Cedar Paul. 


ys 363 p. 
¥., Viking press, 1932. 


(List supplied daily by the Library of Con-) 


5 | found in that region. The infestation in 


32-5724 | 
Study of shape of AgL, | 


Phila., Pa., Wistar | 
32-5753 | 





| sections. 
|zona is in progress at the present time. 





6| acetic acid, alcohols, acetone 
Jansen, 1931. | required by the country is prod 
32-5253 | in the United States in the straw of wheat, 
Franz A.| Oats, barley, rye and rice, the stalks of corn 
Mesmer, Mary B. Eddy, Sigmund Freud, by! and suger cane, and the wild marsh grasses. 
N.| The farm wastes probably exceed 260,000,000 

32-26081/ tons annually.—(Department of Agriculture.) 


For Higher Rates 
On Compensation 


Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention Agrees That 
Emergency Increases in 


Schedules Are Needed 


Chicago, Ill., June 24, 

Support for a program of stock casualty 
insurance companies to increase rates for 
workmen’s compensation insurance was 
voted by the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners June 23 at the 
concluding session of a meeting here. The 

onvention did not specifically approve a 

t 25 per cent increase sought by the 
companies, but did agree that an emer- 
gency increase is needed and instructed 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance to take immediate steps to make 
some approved increase effective. 

The Convefition also endorsed the re- 
port of the valuations committee as voted 
June 22 to extend the privilege of amortiz- 
ing bonds to fire’and casualty companies 
instead of limiting it to life companies. 


Checking on Policies 


A report of the fire insurance com- 
mittee, urging the State departments to 
keep careful watch on policies issued by 
marine companies which encroach on cas- 
ualty coverages, especially the so-called 
household risks policy, was unanimously 
adopted by the convention. Approval also 
was given to the standardization plan for 
dwelling policies in middle western ter- 
ritory advanced by C. R. Tuttle, western 
manager of the Insurance Co. of North 
America group. ‘ 

Meetings were also held by the execu- 
tive committee, which considered plans 
for the annual meeting of the convention 
to be held at Dallas and Galveston in 
October; the life insurance committee, 


*,; which deferred action on the time limit 


clause in disability provisions until Oc- 
tober; the examinations committee, which 
accepted June 30, 1931, stock valuations 
for convention examinations and also 
heard about plans for rehabilitating the 
Inter-Southern Life Insurnace Co. by or- 
ganizing the Kentucky Home Life Insur- 
ance Co., and a committee headed by 
Commissioner S. A. Olsness of North Da- 
kota which organized to prepare a plan. 
for controlling interlocking ownership of 
companies, promising a complete state- 
ment of position by October. 
Increase in Rates Advocated 

William Leslie, association general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, appeafed before the 
workmen’s compensation committee in be- 
half of the proposed rate increase sought 
by stock companies. 

He said that present business conditions 
have made the actual experience of the 
last two years an unreliable guide for 
rating purposes. The fact that pay rolls 
are declining, claims have increased and 
malingering is more _ prevalent was 
stressed by Mr. Leslie as the cause for 
the present unfavorable showing. 

Unless emergency relief is granted the 
companies, he indicated, there would be a 
question of their solvency. He pointed to 


p.|the underwriting loss of more than §$23,- 


000,000 sustained by stock companies on 
compensation business last year. 
Proposal .Not Approved 

A. V. Gruhn, general manager of the 

American Mutual Alliance, opposed the 

petition for the increase. He said that 

the proposal should have received the ap- 


.|Proval of the National Council on Com- 


pensation Insurance before being pre- 
sented to the Commissioners. The emer- 
gency rate increases of last year were 
made effective too late to be wholly re- 
flected in the 1931 experience, he asserted, 
and more time should be allowed to study 
their effect. It was Mr. Gruhn’s conten- 
tion that rate increase should be predi- 


icated “upon actual experience and not 


upon projected loss trends. 


‘Pink Cotton Bollworm 


32-5719 


Discovered in Florida 


Parasite Found Some Distance 
From Main Producing Belt 


The pink bollworm of cotton has been 
discovered in southern Florida, the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration 
has just announced. 

This insect, which does not occur in 
any part of the main Cotton Belt of the 
United States, was found in a small patch 
of not more than two acres of cultivated 
cotton near Miami and in wild cotton in 
a section of Florida extending from south 
of Miami to Key West. This region 1s 
some 400 miles distant from commercial 
cotton plantings. Infestation has been 
found in a native species of wild cotton 
growing on the coral rock formations 
of southern Florida and the Keys. 

The pink bollworm occurs in the 
West Indies and in Mexico as well as in 
the other principal cotton-growing regions 
of the world but has heretofore been found 


|in the United States only in the South- 


west. The only infestation in the main 
Cotton Belt consisted of an extensive out- 
break from 1916 to 1921 in southeastern 
Texas and southwestern Louisiana. This 
outbreak was eradicated about 10 years 
ago and no specimens have since been 


Mexico, however, extends northward into 
western Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
where cotton is grown in certain irrigated 
An eradication program in Ari- 


The Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the State Plant Board of 
Florida, has taken immediate steps to 
eradicate the newly found Florida infesta- 
tion and to prevent spread during the 


| eradication work. 


Fortunately, under the peculiar condi- 
tions existing in and around this section, 
the danger of spread to commercial cot- 
ton-growing areas is considered relatively 
small and it is hoped that the precaution- 
ary measures now being taken will largely 
eliminate any spread. 

Both the department and the plant 


| quarantine officials of the States con- 
D |cerned believe that quarantine action at 
;| this time is not necessary and hope that 


the pest can be exterminated without the 
necessity of issuing such regulations. 
The State quarantine officials of five 
leading cotton-growing States met with 
members of the Plant Quarantine and 
Control Administration and the Bureau of 
Entomology .at Atlanta, Ga., on June 11, 
to discuss the situation created by the 
finding of the insect in southern Florida. 
All agreed with the plan outlined by the 
Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis- 


tration.—(Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture.) 


Farm Waste Materials 


Raw material enough to make several times 
the quantity of paper, as well as fiber board, 


nd charcoal, 
each year 


- 
























































































Color Experiment 
Tn Production of 









Manufacturers Inclining To- 

ward Standard Restric- 

' tions, Says Bureau of 
Standards Scientist 


By G. W. Wray, 


Assistant Scientist, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 


The introduction of color in the pro- 
duction. of sanitary ware brought not only 
new opportunities for the plumber, archi- 
tect, and interior decorator, but it broug’ 


new problems to producers, distributors, 
and home makers—problems which can be 
met only by the adoption of the right 
ae ot or buying policies. 

The advent of colored ware had been 
received with much enthusiasm. Manu- 
facturers were prompted by this enthu- 
siasm to’ unusual efforts. They were 
quick to appreciate the opportunities in 
this. new field of endeavor in spite of 
the fact that considerable grief attended 
the introduction of colored sanitary ware. 


Experiments in Use of Color 


They looked upon the demand for color 
as the solution of some of their produc- 
tion problems. They listened to everyone 
and acted on aimost every suggestion re- 
ceived. One manufacturer reported that 
his company had often been asked to 
match a dressing gown or a sample of 
wall paper. 

The result was that the market was 
soon flooded with a conglomeration of 
colored fixtures. A host of colors of small 

{ differences in shade originated, changed, 
and were dropped in the most capricious | 
way. Grotesque color combinations were 
foisted upon the buying public, and for a 
time the contrary reaction threatened the 
life of the color movement. 

Another problem concerned the choice 
of color that would invite the largest 
number of sales. Some manufacturers 
spent a great deal of time in trying to 
find out just what the consumer wanted. 
They were compelled to spend consid- 
erable time and money in research in or- 
der to arrive at a dfinite conclusion. | 

Artists were employed to. select the 
proper shade, and then manufacturing 
processes had to be adjusted. Other man- 
ufacturers produced something that ap- 
pealed to their own individual taste or 
tried doubtful lines, noting their effect 
upon the buying public, without any ad- 
vance information as to how acceptable 
the colors would be. 

Working on “Hunches” 

In other words, the latter group worked 
on “hunches” to avoid the expense inci- 
dent to research and experimentation in 
production, and although once in a while 
a winning number was produced, mistakes | 
were heavily paid for. The manufacturer | 















































































who chose a certain color without check- | Whesat. 1, 196, and the Lottery Case, 188 U. S. 


ing up on his choice carefully had great | 
odds against him in the gamble of picking 
acceptable colors. 

Sanitary ware included sinks, lavatories, 
bothtubs, closet bowls, tanks, seats, towel 
racks, soap dishes, etc. Sinks lavatories 
and bathtubs may be vitreous china or 
porcelain (all-clay) enameled iron. Bowls 
are usually vitreous china. Seats are 
made of wood, hard rubber, or wood cov- 
ered with celluloid. Very few manufac- 
turers, possibly only three or four, pro- 
duce a complete line. 

The probability of difference in shade 
arises if one manufacturer supplies the 
vitreous-china lavatory, another the enam- 
eled-iron tub, and still another the wood 
seat for the closet bowl. The difference 
between these various materials in their 
ability to reflect light increases the diffi- 
culty encountered in matching the several 
colored fixtures when assembled in a sin- 
gle bathroom. 


Ceramic Science of Color 

There is much more to the science of 
color for ceramic ware than merely using 
an oxide, mixing it with other ingredients 
and applying it to the ware. If anything 
goes wrong with the ware during manu- 
facture, it has to be entirely remade. 
Blemishes or off-color ware can not be 
touched up with paint and the ware 
offered for sale as first quality or regular 
Selection grade. 

Manufacturers have reported that, in 
making colored ware, different batches of 
material, although passing through the 
same processes, often come from the kilns 
with slight variations in shade. Absolute 
color matches are not always possible, nor 
are they believded to be necessary. The 
manufacturers reached the conclusion 
that, if their problems were to be solved, 
they should have some simple method of 
selecting standard colors and some simple 
method of comparing their products with 
standahd colors. 

They are compelled by both economic 
necessity and technical difficulties to limit 
the number of colors in which their prod- 
ucts are finished Some of the colors 
seen in other industries are lacking 

































not yet obtainable under the high-temper- 
ature firing conditions necessary in 
ceramic processess. 


Six Standard Colors Adopted 
Early in 1928 the manufacturers of vitre- 






tate the correct color shades; 


problems. 


ings and conferences of manufacturers 


reau of Standards, six colors—green 


staple finish by the industry. 


as standard. The commercial 


stocks on July 1, 1931. The revision in 
terval was set at one year. 


whereby lists of manufacturers who ar 
willing to certify that their products ar 


outside purchasing agents upon request. 
Methods of Comparison 


in addition to designating and illustratin 


general conference, and the membershi 





|}among the several States. 


ous-china plumbing fixtures realized that 
they faced a unique situation arising from | its foreign commerce regulating power, is too 
the introduction of colors. They realized, | obvious to require extended discussion here. 


too, that it was impossible for any one | 
manufacturer to be in a position to dic- 


therefore a = 
advisory committees were appointed to} : , . a 
meet with representatives of the enam- | keep it abreast with progress in the in-| 
eled-iron industry to consider the color | 4stry. 


extending over a period of almost three should be retained at the Bureau of Stand- | 
years held in collaboration with the Bu- 


chid, ivory, blue, li m, . 7 
seenid. ae: a Set ens 28 Sax Advisory Committee for $1.50 per set to 
was not included in the recommendation | 
because it had always been considered a 


A general conference of producers, dis- 
tributors, and users was then held on Jan. 
23, 1931, and the six colors were adopted | 
standard 
was later accepted in writing as a standard 


The application of the certification plan 
Was requested by the general conference, 


prepared for Government buyers and for'| ,,, 


of a standing committee to effect a re-| 
c“*sion of the standard when necessary tc! 


b. CHOY 


Congress Held to Have Power 
; To 'Tax Imports by States) |ycyrease Amon 





< Sanitary Wares) Equipment for University Subject to Tariff 


Despite Rule on Governmental Agencies 





(Continued fro 


fon that the Federal Government has the| q 
constitutional authority to levy import: duties, 
such as are provided for in the Tariff Act of 
1922, upon any importation imported by the 
State of Illinois, regardless of the use for 
which the merchandise is intended. 

The representatives of the States in the 
Constitutional Convention, in order to form 





to the Federal Government certain powers 
which they had enjoyed. “Some of such 
powers were surrendered absolutely, such as 
the control of patents, currency, naturaliza- 
tion, bankruptcy, etc. Certain other powers 
were given the Federal Government, but not 
to the exclusion of the same powers being 
exercised by the States. 

In numerous instances, they vested in the| & 
Federal Government exclusive powers to do 


both sovereignties operated in the same field. 


taxes, but the States did not give it the ex- 
clusive right in taxation matters. The Con-| 
stitution does not say it, but it is well estab. 
lished that the States could not have intended | 


cause to do so would have been to deprive 
themselves of the ability to maintain gov- 
ernment. Where the same powers are ex- 
ercised by both sovereignties, controversy as 
to the limits of each sovereignty’s power 
would necessarily arise. | 

The courts early held that the Constitution | 
must be held to be a bar to the sovereignty | 
of one government taxing the necessary and | 
strictly governmental function of the other,| 5 
although no express language to that effect is| 
found in the instrument. To hold other-| gq 
wise would have left one sovereignty free to/| t 
unduly burden and handicep the other in| 
the exercise of the functions which each was | 
to have, and lead to a result which was} 





damental law sought to accomplish. | 
i> + | a 


Prior to the ratification of the Constitution, 


the States, while acting independently, levied | = ace be ee — ae ade 3 an power ae 
Constitution, they | that object in the first session of the First | 
surrendered to the Federal Government the | Congress Hore ‘cemeek "tane os Dang'e ae 


and collected import 
section 8, Article I of t 


uties. By clause 3, 


right to regulate commerce with foreign na- 


|tions and among the other States, and by| een members of 
powered the Federal Government ‘to lay and | Which framed the Constitutiog, and of the | 


State conventions which ratifi it; each of) i 
these classes consisting also of members who Gecaces, they have increased 430 per cent 


in number and 539 per cent in tonnage, 
indicating a tendency ‘toward heavier 
motor yachts. 

At the same time, steam yachts are 
steadily and rapidly decreasing in num- 
According to latest figures, there) 
are 68 of these vessels of 19,110 gross 
tons documented compared with 70 vas- 
sels of 19,798 gross tons on June 30, 1931, 
in favor of several| and 519 steam yachts of 48,481 gross tons | 

By one a duty was|on June 30, 1904, the all time record for | 
steam pleasure craft. 

Commissioner Tyrer pointed out that 


collect duties and imposts. 


As far as we are advised, it not been | 


contended that the States intended to re-| ad opposed and who had espoused the Con- 


serve to themselves any part of the duty of | 5 


regulating commerce with foreign nations or | Pear from the printed proceedings of Congress 
The very nature|0" that occasion that the power was denied | 
by any of them. 


of these duties suggests that dual control in 
these particulars was impracticable. Dual) 
power of levying taxes in the States, al-/| 
though presenting vexatious problems as to 
the scope of authority of the respective 
sovereignties must, in the very nature of 
things, have been within the contemplation 
of the framers. 

It is to be observed, however, that the 
right to lay and collect taxes by the Fed- 
eral Government is granted in the same 
clause which granted the power to lay and 
collect duties and imposts, and that the/| 
power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, but this fact does not compel the 
conclusion that as far as the question in- 
volved here is concerned the same limitations 
as to each of the powers must apply. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in 
Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheat. 149, 436, 489 held t 
that the tariff duty was the levying of a tax 
upon the consumer of the imported article, 
and it held in substance in Adair v. United 
States, 208 U. S. 161, Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 


f 


321, 353, that under the power to regulate i 
interstate commerce, the Federal Government 
could not exercise this power in violation of 
the fundamental rights of the States secured 
by the provisions of 7 Constitution. 

+ + 


The soundness of these decisions, when ap- 
plied to the facts in those cases does not ad- 
{mit of doubt. Of course the. Federal Gov- 
}ernment, under the guise of regulating inter- 
state commerce, could not tax the commerce 
of a State out of existence, and the same 
| principle would apply to the levying of a 
| protective tariff duty in regulating foreign 
;commerce, if it so burdened the States as 
| to defeat the intent of the framers of the 
| Constitution. Its power to regulate 
state commerce could not be exercised in such 
|@ way as to destroy the State’s fundamental 
| rights which it had not surrendered to the 
Federal Government. And just here lies the 
distinction between these cases and the case 
at. bar. 
How could the Federal Government regu- 
| late foreign commerce by the imposition of 
| protective tariff duties or by embargo, and 
| thereby control, in many instances, the vol-| 
ume of importations, if, at the same time, the} 


Cabell, he emphatically expresses this view, 


and with much Clearness. This letter 
things which could not be properly done if| be 
Record, Vol. 
One of the powers given to the Federal Gov-| Session. Among the many reasons assigned for 
ernment was that of laying and collecting|COncluding that the framers ‘of the Consti- 
tution by the provision “the power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations,” had in 
mind the imposition of duties which equal-| 
ized cost of production’ and thus fostered | 
to surrender their taxing powers entirely, be-| domestic manufactures, were the following: 


imposts, 
regulate trade.” 


latter as one of the objects of a general power | 
to regulate trade is not necessarily impugned | 


me trade o not involve a power to tax it, 
rom the distinctio 
destructive of the purposes which the fun- | controversy with Seat esau. te ke age 


power to regulate trade with the colonies and 


anti-Federal as the Federal party, the names | 
then distinguishing those who had opposed | 
and those who had approved the Constitution, | 
did not hesitate to propose duties, and to sug- | 
gest even prohibitions, 

articles of her production. 
proposed on mineral coal in favor of the Vir- 
ginia coal pits, by another a duty on hemp | 
| Was proposed to encourage the growth of that | 
article, and by a third a prohibition even of| there is a decided trend from gas to oil 
foreign beef was suggested as a measure of 
sound policy | 


S. 437, in discussing 
erdl and State soverefgnties to impose taxes, 


power we must, therefore, place ourselves in 
the position of the men who framed and 
adopted: the Constitution, and inquire what) 
they must have understood to be the mean- 


As such 
which it meant when adopted it means now. 


to the Federal Government the exclusive right 
to regulate foreign commerce by the imposi-| 
tion of import duties, it is unthinkable that | 
they could have 
themselves might import goods of every kind 
and character used in performing State func- | 
tions and thereby render it impossible for the| grouped therewith, to Kansas City, Mo., 
jand intermediate points on the line of the 
|Kansas City Southern Railway. 


Federal Government to successfully and ade- 
quately regulate such commerce, and especially 
to regulate it so as to comply with the man- m 
inter-| Gate “all duties,, imposts and excises shall be, By order entered in I. & S. Docket No. 


ig 3770, the Commission suspended from June " eRe ote ne oe ta 
| 24, 1932, until Jan. 24, 1933, the operation! granted suspension 0 

not contestable, that the right of a State | of certain schedules proposing = cancel 

proportional rates on furniture, in carloads, 
\from Mississippi River crossings to desti- 
nations in Western Trunk Line territory 
in so far as they are used in constructing 
the right to import free of duty all supplies | through rates from certain Virginia points 
and other points in, official territory east 
of the Indiana-Illinois State line, which 


uniform throughout the United States.” 


to be immune from Federal taxation carries 
with 
visions—its counties, 
of their respective agencies, which perform a} 
governmental function. 
of appellant, all of these agencies would have 


m Page 4.) 
juestionably suggests that Congress sought 


by the levy of this particular duty to regu- 
late in a measure the trade in this commodity 
with foreign nations. 


It was within the intent of the framers of 


the Constitution that one means of regu- 
lating the foreign commerce was the imposi- 
tion of protective duties. 
the character of union desired, realized that | ofttimes styled the father of the Constitution, 
it was necessary for the States to surrender|and who probably, during his lifetime, was 
more familiar with the motives prompting 
the actions of the framers than any other 
human being, was unqualifiedly of the opinion 
that the levying of a protective duty was the 
exercise of the Constitutional power granted 
the Congress to regulate foreign commerce. 


James Madison, 


In his letter of Sept. 18, 1828, to Joseph C. 


iving his reasons therefor, at great length 
may 
found at page 9590 of the Congressional 

72, part 9, 7ist Congress, Second 


The Constitution vests in Congress expressly 
the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
and excises,” and “the power to 


+ + + 


That that former power, if not particularly 
xpressed, would have been included in the 





y its being so expressed. 


sort can not sometimes be easily avoided and fi l 
in the Constitu- | #Sc@ 


re to be seen elsewhere 
ion, * °° 


between a 


Pleasure Crafts 


Number of Steam Yachts De- 
creasing and Oil Is Said to 


Be Supplanting Gasoline 
As Motor Fuel 


For the first time in nearly 30 years, 
documented sail yachts increased in num- 
ber in the first nine months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, according to information 
made public June 24, by Commissioner 
Arthur J. Tyrer of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion. The last year in which such crafts 
increased in number was 1903 when sail 
yachts were at the peak of their popular- 


ity. On June 30, 1903, there were 1,072 
such Vessels of 22,925 gross tons docu- 
mented by the Bureau of Navigation, 
compared with 81 vessels of 3,429 gross 
tons on June 30, 1931, and 90 sail yachts 
of 3,679 gross tons on March 31, 
The increase in the nine month was 11 
per cent. 

In addition to the increase in the num- 
ber of sail yachts, other types of pleasure 
craft documented by the Bureau of Navi- 
gation increased in the first nine months 
of the fiscal year. Although the increase 
was only slightly over 2 per cent compared 
Examples of this| with a 9 per cent increase in the previous 
Commissioner Tyrer 
| that, due to the usual seasonal increase 
Nor can it be inferred that a power to regu-|in the Spring months, the number of 
pleasure boats to be documented in this 
fiscal year probably will compare favor- | 
ably with the increase in the ee 


power to tax them. * * * | year, 


8. That the encouragement of manufactures 


the Federal 


titution in its actual form. It does not ap- 





And it may be remarked that members| 
rom Virginia in particular, as well of the 


(See Lloyd’s Debates.) 
ek ae 


In South Carolina v. United States, 199 U. 
he powers of the Fed- 


he Supreme Court of the United States said: 
To determine the extent of the grants of 


ng and scope of those grants. 

It was further said that: 

The Constitution is a written instrument. 
its meaning does not alter. That 


Since it is clear that the States surrendered 


intended that the States 


The fact is conceded, and it 


it the immunity of all of its subdi- | 
towns, cities, and all 


Under the contention 


of every kind and character used in building 


State had the right to import for its own| Courthouses, jails, asylums, schools, roads, | 
use, upon wholly different terms, the same | >ridges, etc. 
merchandise. It*is unthinkable that the| & >. + 


framers of the Constitution ever contemplated | 
that the duty of regulating foreign commerce 
was a joint function of the States and the 
| Union, or that the duties of the Federal Gov- 
|ernment in this respect could be carried out! 
| if interference by the States in the same fleld | 
| of action was tolerated. | 
| The Tariff Act of 1922, in_its preamble, 
| States: 
| “An act to provide revenue, to regulate) 
commerce with foreign countries, to encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and | 
for other purposes.” 
Most of its dutiable provisions are definitely | 
aimed at protecting American industries) 
through the regulation of foreign commerce. 
| Furthermore, the act contains the flexible 
tariff provision which provides a special system 
of machinery for equalizing production costs 
without further investigation by Congress. It 
|also contains the special proviso (section 316) 
for embargo and special duties which apply 
in case of unfair acts in the importation of 
merchandise. The act, therefore, is far more 
than a mere revenue act. 
> + + 
Regardless of whether the levying of a tariff 
duty is the laying of a tax upon the consumer 
of the imported article, as was held in Brown 
v. Maryland, supra, it is nevertheless in part 
|the result of the exercise of the Federal Gov-| 
ernment of its power to regulate foreign com- 
merce. See Hampton, Jr. v. United States, 276 
U. S. 394. Since it is the exercise in part at 


in this type of ware because they are | least of the runction of the Federal Govern-| 


|ment in regulating foreign commerce, and| 
'even though it be a tax, it is not such a 
|tax as the Federal Government is, by the 
Constitution, barred from imposing upon the 
importer of goods. 

That the imposition of duty on the par- 
ticular item of importation at bar is in part| 


| 


the exercise by the Federal Government of 


The context of the act under consideration 
land the legislative history of the dutiable, 
|status of merchandise of this character wa-| 


| lation by the Federal Government. 


They would have the right to import fur- 
nishings, books, clothing, tools and articles 
too numerous to enumerate as an incident of 
performing such governmental functions. 
Such enormous volume of importations by 
the States and their subdivisions would be 
possible under such circumstances as would 
render impossible the successful uniform regu- 


The framers of the Constitution could not 
have reasonably intended such a power being 
reserved to the States. 

= Willcuts v. Bun, 282 U. S. 216, the court 
said: 

“Before the power of the Congress to lay 
the excise tax in question can be denied in! 
the view that it imposes a burden upon the) 
State's borrowing power, it must appear that 
the burden is real, not imaginary; substan- 
tial, not negligible.” 

The court there referred to an excise tax, 
but obviously the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, in providing that the Federal Govern- 
ment might levy import-duties in its regula- 
tion of foreign commerce, could have no oc- 


; casion to levy a duty which would result in 


burdening the State in the performance of 
its governmental functions. I do not think 
a customs duty nor an embargo, if applied 
in the regulation of foreign commerce of 
the nation could be or does result in such 
a burden. 

Moreover, this is not a case where the Fed- 


| eral Government goes into the State and levies 


a tax upon some State governmental 
ity in such a way that if carried to the| 
extreme it would paralyze the arm of the 
State Government. On the contrary, it is| 
a case where the States goes outside the 


activ- 


United States and buys merchandise and’ text in the issue of 


ficlianls Urged ne TE Responsibility 
For Placing of Students in Occupations 


| The public schools should now assume 
| some responsibility in placing students in 


The general conference decided that a/ occupations for which they have been 


ing of 2 by 4 inch tile with colored glazes, | 
ards. Duplicate samples as a guide for 
production were prepared and distributed | 
by the secretary of the Manufacturers 


derstanding that all money received from 
the sale of sets be turned over in full to 
the manufactyrer of the samples. 

The sets are labeled, numbered, and 
initialed by the secretary to indicate they 
have been compared with the master sam- 
ples. 


parisons described in the Commercial 


of practice by the monoline manu- ‘ i j 

factures of colored sanitary ware. The Standard is ig ee - anne: 
standard became effective for both new| ,., 7 = ool ancar oe 
production and clearance of existing © standard colors. are now being con 


| manufacturers and by some industries en- 
tirely outside the colored sanitary ware 
| field, and it seems possible that they may 
serve as a nucleus for a broader stand- 
ardization of colors. 

The wide interest that this project has 
eated is shown by the fact that 268 


e | 
e 


|sets of duplicate color reference samples | 


|have been purchased by 26 different in- 


The printed commercial standard known dustries. Color sets have gone to 23 States, 
as “Colors for Sanitary Ware CS30-31,"| to Canada, 


and to England. Inquiries 
g'come in daily for information concerning 


the six colors to be used as a guide in the | the work, and many commendatory letters 
production and sale of sanitary ware, in-| have been received which are a source of 
cludes a list of 299 official acceptors, de-| gratification, especially since the project | training 
scribes the method of making color com-|was one declared to be a “feeble attempt| with the limitations imposed upon the 
parisons, imcludes also a brief history of | to do the impossible.” 
the project, a condensed report of the| 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
Pp) an article appearing in Commercial 
Standards Monthly, published hy the 
Department of Commerce.) 


manufacturers desiring them, with the un- | 


The method of making color com- | 


sidered for adoption by many individual | 


As a result of several committee meet-|™master_set of standard samples, consist-| trained, Maris 1‘. Proffitt, Consultant at 


the Federal Office of Education, stated 
orally June 18. ’ 

In training a large body of the oncom- 
jing generation for some publi¢ service, 


| whether industrial, agricultural, or dther- 
wise, it is the duty of schools to ascertain 
the demands of these groups and estab- 
lish contacts with them, he said. The time 
has passed, Mr. Proffitt explained, when 
immature boys and girls can be left to 
their own initiative in placing themselves 
in work after leaving school. 

As the industrial magnitude of the Na- 
tion expands, and business is characterized 
in hundreds of millions and billions of dol- 
lars capitalization, individual 
among the rank and file of the Nation 
shrinks. Guidance and placement, there- 
fore, become necessary adjuncts of edu- 
|cation. Continuing, Mr. Proffitt supplied 
the following additional information: 


Unemployment Responsibility 


The ‘lack of work for all employable 
pupils leaving school is in no sense a 
problem of the schools. 
should be felt by the public schools for 
{employable pupils unemployed when em- 
| ployment opportunities do not exist. For 
|such pupils, it can be said, the respon- 
ribility lies with some social agency or 
institution other than the public school. 

The responsibility of the schools is for 
and placement in accordance 


|placement function by the nature of the 
raw material taken in and the existence 
of employment opportunities. 

The chief responsibility of the school is 


ito so train the boy and girl that their} 


initiative | 


No responsibility | 


convention | ber 
steadily for the past 20 years. 


ber. 


engines for motor pleasure craft. 
number of vessels equipped with oil 
buring engines increased virtually 20 per 
cent last wear compated with an increase 
of 7 per cent for ge® engines.—(Issued by | 
the Department of Commerce.) | 


Revised Freight Rates 
In Two Groups Deferred 


By an order entered June 23 in I. & S.| 
Decket No. 3769, the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission suspended from June 24, 1932, 
until Jan. 24, 1933, the operation of certain 
schedules proposing to reduce the rates 
on lard substitutes, lard compounds and 
cooking oils, in carloads, from Dallas, Fort | 
Worth, Greenville, and other Texas origins 


| would result in increases. 


subjects it to laws wholly Federal in char- 
In bringing it into the commerce of 
the United States, the State comes in con- 
tact with and subjects itself to the Federal 
Government's laws regulating foreign com- 
| merce to which the State assented in the con- 
| Stitutional 

The Federal Government, 
150 years, has exercised the exclusive power 
of regulating the importation of foreign ar-| 
ticles, whether imported by a State or other- 
wise, and as far as I am able to learn, this| 
is the first time in the Nation’s history that} 
State has presented for judicial 
sion the question of its right to import free 
of duty merchandise made dutiable by an act | 
of Congress. | 

My conclusion that the State has no such} 
right is for the most part based on the con-| of moving main studio locally. 
sideration of the fact that the existence of | 
such a right in the State is so wholly in- 
consistent and destructive of other 
granted to the Federal Government as to be| 
not within the contemplation of the framers | 
or the Constitution. 

It is admitted by the appellant that if its 
claim of free importation 
that the goods were properly classified by the 
collector. 


acter. 


any 








Motor Yachts Increasing 

Motor yachts showed the greatest in-, 
crease in the nine months. This was to} 
be expected, it is pointed out, as the num- 
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Sailing Vessels 


Srares Dairy 


Lead: I. and 8S. Docket No. 3700 and Re- 
lated Cases.—Fostoria, Ohio, etc., to C. F. A. 
points. Proposed cancellation of commod- 
ity rates on antimonial lead, in pigs or 
slabs, in straight carloads or in mixed car- 
loads with other pig lead, and on lead scrap 
having value for remelting purposes only, 
in carloads, from Fostoria, Ohio, to Buffalo, 
N. Y., Chicago, Ill., and other stations in 
central territory found justified. Suspen- 
sion orders vacated and proceedings discon- 
tinued. 


Beans: No. 21144 and Related Cases — 
Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Company v. Ore- 
gon Short Line Railroad. 


Rates on dried beans, in carloads, from 
points in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana to points in Oklahoma found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. Finding 
for the future in former report, 168 I. C. C, 
9, reversed. Suspended schedules filed in 
response to the findings and order in the 
former report, ordered canceled and proceed- 
ing discontinued. 


Potatoes: No. 23205 and Related Cases.— 
Nebraska State Railway Commission v. At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 

1. Rates on potatoes, other than sweet, in 
carloads, from origins in western and cen- 
tral Nebraska, and eastern Wyoming to 
points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louis- 
jana, and Mississippi, and to Memphis, 
Tenn., and from eastern Wyoming to other 
points in Tennessee, found unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. Lawful rates pre- 
scribed for the future. 

2. Rental charge of $5 per car per trip 
for the use of refrigerator or other insulated 
cars for shipments of potatoes, other than 
sweet, from western and central Nebraska 
to points in above States found unduly 
prejudicial to shippers in western and cen- 


1932. 


says 


of the Federal Radio Commission. 


made public June 24 follow: 


Applications granted: 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co., Louisville 
Times Co., Louisville, Ky., granted construc- 
tion permit to install auxiliary transmission 
to be operated with 1 kw. power at 300 W. 
Liberty St., Louisville. 

WOV, International Broadcasting Corp., 
New York City, granted license covering 
changes in equipment, 1,130 ke., 1 kw., 6 a. 
m. to 6 p. m., and not when any local 
station within less than 50 kc. is operating. 

WHAT, Independence Broadcasting Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., granted license covering 
move of station locally and installing new 
equipment; 1,310 ke., 100 w., share with 
WTEL. (Not to operate when WCAM is on 
the air.) 

WASH; Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting 
Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich., granted modi- 
fication of license to use transmitter of 
WOOD at proposed new location, providing 
WOOD is granted authority to move trans- 
mitter from Furnwood to Grand Rapids, 
Mich. ; 

KSEI, Radio Service Corp., Pocatello, 
Idahp, granted modification of license to 
change frequency from 900 kc. to 890 kc. 

KGDA, Mitchell Broadcasting Corp., 
Mitchell, S. Dak., granted extension of the 
working of Rule 145 until a decision is 
reached on KGDA’s application for renewal 
of license. 

WMAQ, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
| Chicago, Ill., granted authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

WMBG, Havens & Martin, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., granted authority to install automatic 
frequency control. 

WNBX, First Coaegnsnns’ one eal 
Springfield, Vt., granted consen volun- 
tary “\ssigning of license to the WNBX 
Broadcasting Corp. 

WOC-WHO, Central cota, Sn 

any, Davenport, Iowa, gran @ sus’ 
bf Rita workitig of Rule 145 with respect 
to WOC. 

Ss 


WTAG, Worcester Telegram Publishing Co., 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., granted authority to 
install one RCA 1652 tube in last radio 
stage to replace two UV-851 tubes. 


KFMX, Carelton College, Northfield, Minn., 


increased 
In the two 


has 


The 


until decision is reached regarding applica- 
tion of WRHM for facilities of KFMX. 

KSO, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Clarinda, 
Iowa, granted authority to discontinue oper- 
ation during Summer months, until decision 
is reached on application for authority to 
move to Des Moines, and change frequency 
power and hours of operation. 

WRBL Radio Station, Inc., Columbus, Ga., 
| granted authority to discontinue operation 
for period of one week so as to complete 
installation of new equipment covering in- 
crease in power and installation of auto- 
matic frequency control. 

WLS, Agr. Broadcasting Co., Chicago, IIl., 
granted authority to rebroadcast two-way 
communication between Army planes and 
Station WLS June 22 to 26 in connection 
with George Washington Bicentennial Mili- 
tary Tournament. (Action taken June 20.) 


WJBY, Gadsden Broadcasting Co., Gads- 
den, Ala., granted permission to cease oper- 
ation beginning June 21, for period of 30 
days due to inability of station to comply 
with 50-cycle limitation. (Action \ taken 
June 21.) 

WRBX, Richmond Development Corp., Roa- 
noke, Va., granted permission to remain si- 
lent for 30 days from June 20, for purpose 
(Action 





for more than | 


deci- | 


taken June 22.) 
WPEQ, Louisiana State Bureau of Iden- 
tification, Baton Rouge, La., granted license 
for police service; frequency, 1,574 ke., 100 w. 
ce 
KGSC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oklahoma 
Okla., granted license for aviation 
frequencies, 


rights 


is not sustained,| City, 
service; 


The judgment of the United States Cus-| 


toms Court, overruling the protest and hold-| © © 
ing said merchandise dutiable as nasessed, | Bills and Resolutions 


was proper. 


(The dissenting opinion in this case 
by Judge Lenroot, in which 
Garrett joined, will be printed in full 
June 27.) 


talents are marketable. 
quite apparent during the past 10 years. 
There has developed a demand that the 
public schools assume full or partial re- 
sponsibility for bridging the gap between/H. Mar. 9. 
the school and emp'oyment. 
Enrollment Increased 
Schools in recent years have enrolled | 
a large number of pupils who will not} 
enter the field of higher education. Sec- 
ondary education enrollments have dou-| 


Judge {Continued from Page 4.) 


H. May 31. Passed S. June 24. 


Postal Service 
Changes in status: 


| Passed H. Mar. 9 Passed S. June 24. 


cations mailed at p. 
at another p. o. within 
headquarters or genera 
publishers are located. 
Passed 8S. Juné 24. 


This has bee.} 





upon actual value and length of haul. 
| Passed S.. June 24. 

|- 2 he 
sponding 
and collect-on-delivery mail 


indemnities for domestic 


bled in the high schools in the past 10'S. June 24. 


years. 


parity between training opportunities and | Bitlis introduced. 
opportunities for employment. 

To be placeable the individual must b 
The most difficult group to 
place are those pupils who leave the public | 
schools without any special training. It is| H. 
necessary for them to edge in where they in Fayette County, Ky., 
can be the most readily adaptable without | ®Y- 
any prerequisite training. 

Opportunities Studied 

In order to bring about 


employable. 


While an effort is being made >| 
change the public school curriculum tO} Mar. 9. 
meet newer demands, there is still a dis- | 


Public Buildings 


S. 4929, Sheppard. 


| bldgs.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Public Lands 

Changes in status: 

R. 10825. 


Passed H. June 6. 
| Approved June 23. 


between U. S. and private owners. 


quick place-| Pep 1. Passed 8. June 24. 


ments, it is the obligation of the schools ’ 


|labor turnover in each. Without informa- 
;tion on local employment 
| placement officers can hope to accomplish | B!¥er 
| but little. The necessity of gathering data 
|of these kinds has resulted from the in- 
|creasing complexity of employment and/|. 8. 1863. 
the obligation of schools to train pupils 
for life work. 


to comprehend the scope of employment 
within the local communities and know 
in advance precisely how to advise the 
graduates and students leaving school for 
| work. 

Studies of industries 
large cities have been made to determine! H. J. 
|the kinds of occupations existing, the oc- 
{cupational levels within them, 


| Railroads 
| Changes in status: 
S. 4095. 





interstate or foreign shipments. 
| June 24. 
Tariff 


in a number of| Changes in status: 


and Harbor 
| Passed 8, June 24. 

Wild Life 
Changes in status: 


Island, Me., 
Agric. for 
refuge. Reptd. to 8. June 23. 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s Rulings 
. Announced in Railway Rate Proceedings 





Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 
Are Announced by Radio Commission 





A NEW television station at Kansas City, Mo., was authorized June 24 by décision 

The station will be operated experimentally 
by the First National Television Corporation, according to the decision, which 
reversed Commission Examiner Ralph H. 


2,906, 3,072.5, 3,088, 


And Changes in Status 


|} in America on Roanoke Island, N. C. Passed 


H. R. 96 To punish the sending through 
mails of certain threatening communication. 


H. R. 4594. To fix rate of postage on publi- 
o. of entry for delivery 
ostal distr. in which 
business offices of | 
Passed H, Mar. 24. 












2 HE Interstate Commerce Commission on June 24 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


tral Nebraska and unduly preferential of 
shippers in eastern Wyoming and the 
Greeley district in Colorado. 

Grain: No. 23476 and Related Cases.— 
Smith & Scott, Inc., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. 

1. Applicable rates on grain and grain 
products, in carloads, from transcontinental 
Groups F and G in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Colorado, accorded transit by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company at 
Missouri River points, reshipped over the 
lines of that carrier and the Southern Pa- 
cific Company to points in California, milled 
in transit at Los Angeles, Colton, Sacra- 
mento or San Francisco, Calif. and the 
products forwarded to destinations in Cali- 
fornia not located on the lines of the South- 
ern Pacific, determined. Refund of over- 
charges directed. 

2. Applicable rates on similar shipments 
originating, transited at Missouri River 
points, and routed as aforesaid, when di- 
verted or reconsigned from Los Angeles, Col- 
ton,-Sacramento, or San Francisco to des- 
tinations in California not located on the 
lines of the Southern Pacific determined, 
and found not umreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, or unduly prejudicial. Estab- 
lishment of through routes and joint rates 
from and to such. points not required. 

3. Certain rates to San Diego, Calif., and 
other points found in violation of the long- 
and-short-haul clause of section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act prior to Sept. 8, 
1928, but not thereafter. 

4. Complaints dismissed. 

Coal: No. 24579.—South Chicago Coal & 
Dock Company v. Belt Railway Company of 
Chicago. Rate on ex-lake bituminous coal, 
in carloads, from Chicago, Ill., to Rockford, 
Ill., found unreasonable. Reasonable rate 


prescribed. 
em 


Hyde. Other decisions and applications 


5,672.5, 5,692.5, $5,510, *5,540 kc., 
(*Available to March 1, 1933, only.) 

KGTV, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Beau- 
mont, Calif., granted aviation license, 3,232.5, 
3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3.447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 
5,602.5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 kc., 50 w. 

KGTN, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Las 
Vegas, Nev., granted modification of con- 
struction permit extending commencement 
date of construction permit within 60 days 
after April 5, and extending completion 
date to 60 days after Aug. 4, 1932; change 
in location of transmitter locally in Las 
Vegas. 

WLA, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Ocean Gate, N. J., granted authority to 
operate station at Ocean Gate, N. J., for 
special experimental service for period of 30 
days from June 27, to determine feasibility 
of extending their regular point-to-point 
telegraph service to Lima, Peru. 

KDHI, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
aboard yacht “Intrepid,” granted 60-day 
authority to operate additional transmit- 
ter, frequency range 8,240 to 16,666 kc., 150 
w. (Authority granted June 20.) 

KDMR, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
aboard vessel ‘“‘W. S. Miller,” granted 60-day 
authority to operate transmitter using 500 
w. (Authority granted June 21.) 

KEKL, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
| aboard vessel “Scanstate-Exsaguache,” 
granted authority for 60 days to operate 
transmitter using 50 w. and frequency 
range 8,240 to 16,660 kc., and spark trans- 
mitter with 2 kw., frequency range 375 to 


400 w. 


RAILROADS . . . FINANCE 


Teritts Developed 


Problems of Standardized 


more be completely standardized than can. 
the occupational processes in our growing 
and constantly changing industrial system. 
: In short, our occupational terminology can 
be completely standardized only if and 
when our industrial progress ceases and 
the processes performed by our workers 
become stationary. May this time never 
come. 


fairy should to-day bring into use a tech- 
nically exact and scientifically accurate 
standard nomenclature of occupations, 
what would hapen? Probably this: “To- « § 
night some enterprising American would 


i 





500 ke. 
e + +> 
Renewal of licenses: 


The following stations were granted re- 
newal of license for the regular period: 

WFDV, Rome Ga.; WFDW, Anniston, Ala., 
and KFLX, Galveston, Texas. 

WAGM, Aroostook Broadcasting Corp., 
Presque, Isle, Me., granted renewal of fr 
cense, 1,420 kce., 100 w., hours of operation: 
Daily, 9 a. m, to 1 p. m.; 3 to 7 p. m., East- 
ern Standard Time. 

KGGC, The Golden Gaté Broadcasting Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., granted renewal of 
license with hours of operation assigned to 
a temp. basis pending hearing and decision 
on licensee’s pending application. 

The following applicants were granted 
temporary licenses subject to the Commis- 
sion’s decision on their pending applica- 
tions for renewal of licenses which are desig- 
nated for hearing: Py 

+ 


Set for hearing: 


Roberto Mendez, San Juan, P. R., requests 
construction permit for new station, 1,370 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

Allen Wright Marshall, Jr., and Allen 
Wright Marshall, Sr.. La Grange, Ga., re- 
quests construction permit for new station. 
1,500 kc., 100 w., daytime only, sharing with 
WRDW. 

James M.- Caldwell, Goodland, Kans., re- 
quests costruction permit for new station, 
1,500 kc., 100 w., share with KGEY. 

Richmond J. Morrow & Ronald F. Brill, 
Roseville, Cailf., requésts construction per- 
mit, 1,500 ke., 100 w., specified hours. 

WHMN, Rott-Rowe Broadcasting Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va., requests modification of li- 
cense to increase night power from 250 to 
500 w., experimentally. 

WERE, Erie Dispatch-Herald Broadcasting 
Co., Erie, Pa., requests construction permit 
to install new equipment and modification 
of license to change corporate name to Erie 
Broadcasting Corp. 

Applications for renewal of licenses for 
the following stations were designatec to 
be included with the applications to be heard 
on July 18, 1932, invoiving.-the 1,020 chan- 


nel. 

WOWO, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; WIBG, Elkins 
Park, Pa;; WCAU, Philadelphia; WWVA, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; WIP, Philadelhphia, and 


WFAN, Philadelphia. 
+ + 


Miscellaneous: 


KGGF, Powel & Platz, Coffeyvile, Okla., 
granted petition to set aside Commission's 
action of May 31, defaulting their applica- 
tion for modification of license because of 
their failure to file “notice to be heard.” 
Application restored to hearing docket to 
be heard. 

~ > + 


Application denied: 


The following applications heretfore set 
for hearing was denied because applicants 
failed to enter their appearance witnin the 
time allowed. 

Plattsburg Broadcasting Corp., Plattsburg, 
N. ¥., construction. permit, 1,420 kc., 100 w., 
specified hours; facilities of WHOL. 

» Me he 

Action‘ on examiner’s report: 





H. R. 10244. Fixing fees and limits of in-| 
demnity for domestic registered mail omnes | 
‘ass | 


10247. Prescribing fees and _ corre-| 
insured 
of third and! 
fourth classes. Passed H. Mar. 9. Passed S.| 


June 24. mitter from Hoboken, N. J., to College Point, 
H. R. 10494. For a postage charge on no-| Flushing, N. Y. 
| tices to publishers regarding undeliverable WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Silver 
second-class matter. Passed H. Apr. 18. Passed | Haven, Pa., license to cover construction 
| permit granted May 13, 1932, ior changes 
>|. H. R. 10246. To fix fees to be charged for | in equipment. 
issue of domestic money orders. Passed H. WOOD, Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting 
Passed S. June 24. | Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich., modification 


| 
| 
For consideration of | 
| alternate materials in construction of public construction permit to make change in 


For transfer of certain lands} 


Catan wealth | .WSM, National Life & Accident Insurance 


| H. R. 5062. To authorize exchange of po-| 
tassium-bearing lands in Tooele County, Utah 
Passed H., 


To amend Act to punish unlawful 
breaking of seals of railroad cars containing 


Passed S. | KICA, W. E. Whitmore, Clovis, N. Mex., li- 


| 
aa | 
Res. 336. Construing sec. 503 (b) of} : 
Tariff Act of 1930. Passed e May 7. Passed! Applications other than broadcasting: 

8. June 24. | WBF, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hing- 

and the * ‘Territories | ham, Mass., modification of license tor 

Changes in_status: | change in transmitters; coastal telegraph 

opportunities | 8. 4680. To extend certain provisions of | service; marine relay service. 


Act to Virgin Islands. 


To authorize transfer of Widows 


First National Television Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo., granted application for tele- 
vision station, subject to rules governing 
experimental stations, reversing Examiner 
R. H. Hyde. 

+ +. > 


Broadcasting applications: 


WPCH, Eastern Broadcasters, 
York, construction 


Inc., New 


permit to move trans- 


of construction permit to make changes in 
equipment. 

KFYO, Kirksey Brothers, Lubbock, Tex., 
equipment. 

The Greenville News-Piedmont Co., 
Greenville, S. C., construction permit for a 
new station to use 800 kce., 1 kw., 
time. 


lumitd 


Co., Nashville, Tenn., request for additional 
| time to Aug. 17, 1932, to construct 50 kw. 
station, 

Central Broadcasting Co., Davenport, Ia., 
construction permit for a new station to use 
| 600 ke,, 250 w., tocal sunset, unlimited 
| tithe, facilities of WMT, Waterloo, Iowa. 
|  KOY, Nielson Radio & Sporting Goods Co., 
| Phoenix, Ariz., install automatic frequency 
| control. 


cense to cover, construction permit granted 
Jan. 26, 1932, for a new station on 1,370 ke, 
+-~ + + 


Airfan Radio Corporation, Ltd., portable, 
in vicinity of San Diego, Calif., new con- 
struction permit for 40,000 ke., 6 w.; tem- 


economically and more rapidly something 
now done by hand. Tomorrow some fac- 
tories would adopt this new machine, but 
others would not. 


some would change the occupational desig- 
nations of the workers to conform with the 
new processes performed by them, but 
other factories would not adopt new occu- 
pational terminology. The result’ would 
be that we would have the same occu- 
pational name for persons doing quite dif- 
ferent work, and we would again need the 
services of our kind fairy. 
would ‘need her services each and every 
day, if we would keep our occupational 
terminology standardized. 


terminology—There is urgent need for a 
common language, so far as occupational 
terminology is concerned. If, in our dis- 
cussion of occupations, we are to under- 
stand each other and avoid confusion, it 
is necessary that we all speak the same 
language and not have a babel of toyzues. 


ing a standard occupational terminology 
is very unfortunate. The terminology now 
jin use precludes exact statement about 
occupations, and it is quite inadequate to 
meet the needs of persons and organiza- 


| Department, in the Veterans’ Administra- 


tical difficulties that will be met in any 


To Describe Jobs 
In Census Taking 





Occupational Nomencla- 
ture Discussed by Census 
Administrator 


(Continued from Page 2.] 


Different Industrial Procedure 
If, by a wave of her magic wand, a good 6 


nvent a new machine for doing more 


And of the factories that adopted it, 


In fact Wwe 


General Acceptance Advisable 
Need for improving our occupational 


The present lack of anything approach- 


tions that require specific and exact in- 4a 
formation about occupations. 


When the Federal Government decided § ¢ 
to reclassify its civil service employes, it 
found that it must first adopt job specifi- 
cations and occupational terminology. The 
Railroad Labor Board had the same ex- 
perience when it first attempted to de- 
cide a concrete case of railroad wages. 


Similarly, the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Civil Service Com- 
mission ,the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
and the Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics found in necessary to adopt job 
specifications and occupational terminol- 
ogy in order to classify accurately gainful 
workers by occupation. 


Standard Job Specifications 
In the War Department, in the Navy 


tion, and in each other of the Federal or- 
ganizations above referred to, the attempt 
to formulate and to secure the adoption 
and use of standard job specifications and 
standard occupational terminology has 
met many difficulties and has not been 
entirely successful. But for any one of 
these Federal organizations to formulate 
and to secure the adoption and the use, 
fr its own puropses, of job specifications 
and occupational terminology is quite a 
different task from that of formulating 
and securing the general adoption and 
use of standard job specifications and 
standard occupational terminology cover- 
ing all occupations, wherever and by 
whomever pursued. , 
None of these Federal organizations is 
concerned with any large proportion of ‘¢ 
the total occupations; in considerable 
measure each organization is free to 
formulate its own specifications and ter- 
minology; adn to some extent each of 
them can impose by fiat its own specifica- 
tions and terminology. Conditions are far 
otherwise in the great outside world. 


Technical and Practical Difficulties 


It is very important, at the outset, that 
we realize fully th etechnical and the prac- 


attempt to standardize the poular occu- 
pational terminology in this country; and 

it has been my purpose in this article to 
point out some of these difficulties, es- 
pecially as they relate to the work of the 
Bureau of the Census in collecting and 
classifying millions of occupation returns 
at each Federal cenesus. 

But sd great is the need for a higher 
degree of comparability between the oc- 
cupation statistics ow being compiled by 
different agencies, that any improvement 
in such comparability that can be secured 
through improving our occupational ter- 
minology doubtless will be well worth the 
necessary effort. 

Notwithstanding the impossibility of 
completely standardizing our nomencla- 
ture of occupations, what has already. been 
achieved in this line shows that much 
improvement can be made in our present 
haphazard nomenclature. The Bureau of 
Census will welcome any movement for { 
such improvement, and eventually any * 
improvement made will be reflected in bet- 
ter census occupation returns and sta- 
tistics. ¢ 


Inaccuracies in Designations 


Pending improvement in our occupa- 
tional terminology, the different agencies 
that. complete occupation statistics could 
;and should arrive at greater uniformity 
| than ‘now exists in the classification of 
those occupational terms that are now 
largely standardized. An occupation that 
has a popular and generally used name 
should not be classified as skilled by one 
|agency, as semiskilled by another agency, 
jand possibly as unskilled by a third 
agency. Much can be done toward stand- 
ardizing our classification of popular oc- 
cupational terms are now in general use, 
and such standardization of classification 
will make the occupation statistics of one 
agency far more nearly comparable with 
those of another agency tha nis now tha 
case. 


| (The foregoing is the full text of an 
article appearing in the current issue 
| Of Commercial Standards Monthly, 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 





Line Rate Reduction 


Suspended by I. C. C, 


By an order entered June 22 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3768, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
|pended from June 23, 1932, until Jan. 23, 
1933, the operation of certain schedules 
| proposing to reduce the rates on agricul- 








porary broadcast pickup service. New con- 
struction permit for 2,390 kc., 15 w.; tem- 


by Secy. of Navy to Secy. of) porary broadcast pickup. 
administration as migratory-bird 


Inland Stqamship Co., on vessel “Joseph 
Block,” new license for 484 ke., 1 w. 


tural limestone and agricultural or refuse 
‘lime, in carloads, from Mosher and 8te. 
|Genevieve, Mo., to stations in Illinois on 
ithe Missouri-Hlinois Railroad. j ‘a 
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Government Aid [Conference Called: \Soyth Carolina 


Under New Excise Tax Law 


Collection Items Information Necessary in Manufacturers’ Re- 
ports Listed by Revenue Bureau 


Senate Passes Measure to 
Give Transferors for Col- 
lection Prior Claim on 
Closed National Banks 


The Senate on June 24 passed a bill 
(S. 4034) establishing as preferred cred- 
itors of national banks, in certain ‘cases, 
the transferors for collection of negotiable 
instruments. The bill now goes to the 
House for consideration. 

In taking this action the Senate ac- 
cepted the recommendation of its Banking 
and Currency Committee, which, how- 
ever, had received an expression of oppo- 
sition to the bill from the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

In making its réport the Committee 


®ktated that the bill will bring “the set- 


~ 


e 


¢ 


i’ 


& 


tlement of claims arising from check col- 
lections in the case of the failure of a 
national bank to the same basis as is now 
employed in so many of the States in re- 
gard to State-chartered institutions.” 


Principle Used in States 


The Committee report continued: 

“The fact that so many States. have 
adopted the principle would indicate 
clearly that it is essentially right for the 
owner of such negotiable instrument, 
which has been sent through for col- 
lection, to have the instrument returned 
to him so that he can present it to the 
original debtor and collect his debt, or 
if the instrument has been paid for the 
receiver to treat the item as a preferred 
claim. 

“Your committee fully recognizes the 
desire of the Treasury Department to hold 
all assets of an insolvent bank regardless 
of who they belong to, but is inclined 
to question the equity and justice of 
this desire as it pertajns to collections 
made by the bank as an agent and which 
had not been duly forwarded at the time 
the bank closed its doors. It is quite true 
that the bill puts on the receiver the 
burden of proving that the collected pro- 
ceeds did not come into his hands when 
he took over the bank and, apparently, 
that is where in fairness and equity the 
burden ought to rest. 

“The receiver is in a position to get 
at the facts; and if he is unable to show 
that the bank, after making the collection 
failed to disclfarge its fiduciary obligation 
and made way with such proceeds so that 
Mhey did not come into his hands when 
he took possession, the presumption should 
be indulged that those proceeds: were in- 
cluded in the funds which came into the 
receiver’s hands. It seems to be unfair 
to put upon the transferor the well-nigh 
impossible burden of proving that par- 
ticular money in the receiver’s hands is 
the very same money that the bank col- 
lected as his agent. 

“The bill does not change any estab- 
lished principle of law; it merely clarifies 
@ point on which the court decisions have 
been hopelessly irreconcilable. It ig well- 
established law that, in the absence of 
agreement to the contrary, a bank to 
which negotiable paper is sent for col- 
lection and remittance acts as the agent 
of the transferror. 


Position As Agent 


“Like any other agent, it. holds the 
property of its principal in trust, and the 
general creditors of the agent are not en- 
titled, either legally or morally, to have 
such principal's property used to pay their 
claims against the agent. 

“If the bank failed after receiving but 
before collecting the negotiable instru- 
ment, there could be no question of the 
transféror’s right to get the instrument 
back; and if the receiver proceeded to 
collect, he would certainly be obliged to 
turn over the proceeds to their rightful 
owner and would not be permitted to dis- 
tribute them to the general creditors of 
the bank.” 

Bill as Passed by Senate 

The bill as passed by the Senate follows 
‘in full text: a 

“Upon appointment of a receiver of any 
national bank, the transferor of a nego- 
tiable instrument transferred to such bank 
for collection shall be a preferred claim- 
ant in the amount of the liability of such 
bank, if such negotiable instrument (1) is 
forwarded to such bank by any other 
bank, firm, or individual for collection and 
remittance, and payment therefor in 
money or its equivalent in value, has not 
been made; (2) such negotiable instru- 
ment has been transferred to such ,bank 
after the enactment of this act; and (3) 
has been collected either in the whole or in 
part by such bahk. The provisions of this 
act shall not apply to any case where 
the transferor is a voluntary depositer in 
the bank and the proceeds of the collec- 
tion have been upon request of endorser, 
credited by the bank to his account.” 





New Zealand Puts Embargo 
On California Vegetables 


The New Zealand Government has im- 
posed an embargo on the _ importa- 
tion of all onions and other vegeta- 
bles, ground fruits, plants, and seeds from 
California, because of a recent outbreak 
.of the foot-and-mouth disease in that 
State, according to cablegrams received 
from Consul General’ Calvin M. Hitch 
and Trade Commissioner Julian B. Foster, 
Wellington. , 

Efforts are being made, in negotiations 
between American and New’ Zealand 
Officials, for the establishment of a satis- 
factory arrangement whereby shipments 
Pmay continue possibly under a system of 
certification — (Department of Commerce.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 24 


New York, June 24.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 































Ge (GRRE) none coccoecccecss 13.9750 
TUT (RGIRD) onesie ccscdddadececsc 13.9101 
Bulgaria (lev) ........seeee eee -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9600 
Denmark (krone) ... 19.6515 
England (pound) .. 360.9333 
Finland (markka) ........... 1.7050 
France. (franc) ......sccccscees 3.9310 
Germany (réichsmark) .......+ss0+. 23.7232 
Greece (drachma) .....++eesses -6403 
Hungary (pengo) .. 17.4750 
Btaly (lire) ..... eee. 5.0891 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.3739 
Norway (Krone) ......sseeee 17.7600 
Poland (ZlOty) «....+geeseceeees 11.1875 
Portugal (@SCUdO) ..,...seceeseeeees 3.3125 
Rumania (leu) .....sccscccsceccsees 5962 
Spain (péseta) . 8.2425 
Sweden (krona) .. 18.5230 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4642 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 1.6833 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......cssesess: 22.9687 
China (Shanghai tael) ............. 29.4843 
China (Mexican dollar) ............ 6250 
China (Yuan dollar) .......sseeeee: 20.6250 
India (rupee) .. 26.8500 
Japan (yen) .... 28.8750 
Singapore (dollar) 


Canada (dollar) .. 
GCAO) bes ccccd cccaecectaseehes 
TO EE ae ae 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) . 
Chile (peso) .... 
Uruguay (peso) . 
Colombia (peso) .. 
“Bar silver ...cceseceee 
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free; (f) quantity sold subject to tax; (g) 
quantity used in production of other tax- 
able commodities; (h) quantity used 
otherwise; (i) actual wastage, evapora- 
tion, and other losses, etc.; and (j) quan- 
tity on hand at end of month. 

“‘Such records must be retained for a 
period of at least four years from. the 
date the tax became due, or, in the gase 
of tax-free sales, for a period of at least 
four years from the last day of the month 
following the sale, and must be available 
for inspection at all times by internal- 
revenue officers. The books of every per- 
son liable to tax shall at all times be 
open for inspection by Government 
officers.’ 

“Any person liable to tax on the articles 
named in Regulations 44 who wilfully fails 
to keep proper and accurate records is 
subject to a fine of $10,000, or imprison- 
ment, or both, with costs of prosecution, 
and is also liable to a penalty equal to 
the amount of the tax not paid. These 
penalties apply to an officer or employe 
who, as such Officer or employe, is under 
a duty to perform the act in respect of 
which the violation occurs, as well as to a 





person who fails or,refuses to keep the 
records.” 


Provisions of Impost 


Which Affects Yachts 


“Section 761 of the Revenue Act of 1932, 
provides that “On and after July 1, 1932, 
and on July 1, 1933, and also at the time 
of the original purchase of a new yacht 
or other boat by a user, if on any other 
date than July 1 and before July 1, 1934, 
there is hereby imposed upon the use of 
yachts, pleasure boats, power boats, sail- 
ing boats, and motor boats with fixed or 
outboard engines, not used exclusively for 
trade, fishing, or national defense, a tax 
at the following rates: 
“(1) Length over 28 feet and not over 
50 feet, $10; (2) Length over 500 feet and 
Mot over 100 feet, $40; (3) Length over 
100 feet and not over 150 feet, $100; (4) 
Length over 150 feet and not over 200 feet, 
$150; (5) Length over 200 feet, $200.” 
“In the case of a foreign built boat which 
was not owned on January 1, 1926, by a 
citizens of the United States, or by a do- 
mestic partnership or corporation, the 
tax is twice the amount stated above. 
“In determining the length of a boat 
the measurements of over-all length .shall 
govern and the over-all length is defined 
as the extreme length of the structure, 
i. e., from the. forward side of the stem 
outside the planking or plating to the 
aftermost side of the stern planking or 
Plating, whether above or below the water 
line. The measurement should be to the 
outside of any planking or plating ex- 
tending above the deck, constituting 
bulwarks, and to the outside of any fore- 
; castle deck, quarter deck, or poop deck 
extending beyond the main dec ‘The 
length should be taken in a straight line, 
excluding any sheer there may be to the 
deck 

“The owner, lessee, or charterer of every 
boat is subject to tax under the law and 
is required to file a return on Form 732 
and pay the required tax. This tax be- 
comes due on the first day of July in 
each year, or on placing a boat in use. 
In the former case the tax shall be 
reckoned for one year, and in the latter 
case it shall be reckoned proportionately 
from the first day of the month in which 
the liability to special tax commenced, to 
the first day of July following. The re- 
turns with proper amount of tax due must 





Rate for Rediscount 
Reduced at Chicago 





Reserve Board Announces 
Change to 24 Per Cent 


The rediscount rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, was reduced from 
3% to 2% per cent effective June 25, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued by 
the Federal Reserve Board June 24. 

Lowering of the Chicago rate followed 
by one day the reduction of the New York 
rate from 3 to 2% per cent, according to 
information made available at the Federal 
Reserve Board offices. Additional infor- 
mation made available follows: 

The Chicago and New York rates, which 
were lowered after the end of the gold 
withdrawals from America, are the only 
ones to stand at 2% per cent; rates at 
the 10 other reserve banks remain at 3% 
per cent. The Chicago rate was 2% per 
cent prior to Oct. 17, 1931, when it was 
raised to 3% per cent. The statement is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
has established a rediscount rate of 2% 
per cent on all classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective June 25, 1932. 


be filed with the collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district in which the tax- 
payer is located not later than the last 
day of the month in which special tax 
liability commenced. A special return 
must be filed for each boat. 

“Upon the filing of the return with the 
collector and payment of the tax due 
thereon, the collector will issue to the 
proper person a special tax stamp, and 
at the same time issue a certificate on 
Form 725. The Form 1725 must at all 
times be carried. on the boat for inspec- 
tion by revenue officers. The return, 
Form 1732, may be obtained from any of 
the various collectors of internal revenue. 

“The law exempts from tax: 

“(a) Boats used exclusively for trade. 
(‘Trade’ is held to be any serious activity 
which constitutes the means of livelihood 
of the owner, lessee, or charterer.) 

“(b) Boats used exclusively for fishing. 
(This refers to commercial fishing and 
not fishing for vleasure.) 

“(c) Boats used exclusively for national 
defense. 

“(d) Boats used without profit by benev- 
olent, charitable, or religious organiza- 
tions exclusively for furnishing aid, com- 
fort, or relief to seamen.” 


Decline in Net Income 
Shown by Texas Railways 


Austin, Tex., June 24. 

The net railway operating income of 
Texas railroads for the first four months 
of 1932 was $126,808 as compared with 


$2,269,405 during the same period of 1931, 
according to a compilation by the State 
Railroad Commission. 

Operating revenues fell off 25 per cent 
from $53,184,372 to $39,845,517. The decline 
in operating expenses was 24 per cent, 
the respective totals being $43,582,958 for 
the four months of last year and $33,- 
114,420 this year. Net revenue from op- 
eration was $6,731,097 this year as con- 
trasted with $9,601,414 in the 1931 period. 
After deducting railway tax accruals and 
uncollectable revenues, the railroads had 
an operating income of $3,941,701 for the 
first four months of 1932 against $6,- 
836,564 a year ago. 


License Renewal Favored 


For Radio Station KTBS 


A request for a new broadcasting sta; 


tion at Baton Rouge, La., was recom- 
mended for denial, and license renewal for 
Station KTBS, Shreveport, La., was fa- 
vorably recommended in an examiner’s 
report, made public June 24 by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

The Baton Rouge Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., applicant for the new station, 
was found by Chief Examiner Ellis A. 
Yost to be qualified financially and tech- 
nically to operate the proposed station, 
but the company failed to establish that 
it would serve public interest if the fa- 
cilities of the Shreveport station wer® 
transferred to Baton Rouge, as was re- 
quested in the application. 

Station KTBS, the Tri-State Broadcast- 
ing System, Inc., was described by the 
examiner as a “meritorious station ren- 
dering a commendable public service.” 
Mr. Yost concluded that the Shreveport 
station is successfully operating with full 
time at present, and deserves to continue 
on full time without sharing time with 
the proposed new station. 


Mexico Requires Deposit 
In Advance on Imports 


A Mexican decree, published June 22, 
and effective July 1, 1932, provides that 5 
per cent of the value of shipments to 
Mexico Be deposited with the Mexican 
consulate nearest the place of shipment or 
in the port of exit, the amount of this 
deposit to be applied to the duty assessed 
against the goods, according to a cable 
from Commercial Attache Charles H. 
Cunningham, Mexico City. Any excess 
in the amount deposited with the con- 
sulate over the amount of the import du- 
ties assessed will be returned to the con- 
signee upon clearance of the merchan- 
dise through the custom house on order 
of the Mexican Treasury Department. 

Commercial invoices covering shipments 
to Mexico should be submitted to the 
Mexican Consulate nearest the place of 
shipment or in the port of exit, and a 
notation of the amount of the advance 
deposit entered thereon by the consul. 
Goods arriving at Mexican custom houses 
on and after July 1, which lack commer- 
cial invoices or which do not carry the 
consul’s notation of the amount deposited 
with him will be subjett to a fine of 
one-half of the amount of the deposit 





due.—(Department of Commerce.) 








Earnings of Banks in Reserve System 


Are Reduced 96 Per Cent During Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


000 in the previous year. The rate of re- 
turn on the banks’ invested capital was 
less than two-tenths of 1 per cent in 
1931, compared with 4.56 per cent in 1930. 


The low rate of earnings was a reflec- 
tion chiefly of low interest returns and 
heavy losses. Gross earnings per $100 
of earning assets for the year 1931 
amounted to $5.72, a reduction of 58 cents 
from 1930. The cost of handling $100 of 
business was 54 cents less in the recent 
period than in the prior one, largely be- 


Gross earnings: 
Interest earned 
Other earnings 


Total . 


Expenses: 
nterest on deposits 
Salaries and wages 
Other expenses 


Total . 

Net earnings ......++...cccccccccccvers 
Net losses: ° 

On loans and discounts 


On investments 
All other 





ene e ee ne eer eeeeeerseeseees 
eee e meee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


were 





Net 
Dividen 


*Loans and investments 
PEPEEE (RUMEN anc ncuce voce ccaccheudenvenen ee 





Earning assets per $1 of capital funds ..... 
Net profits per $100 of capital funds 
Losses on loans per $100 of loans 





loans and investments exclusive of bills sold 





cause of reductions in the rates of inter- 
ee 








Losses on investments per $100 of investments 


est paid on depofits. Net losses were much 
higher than at any time in recent expe- 
rience. Per $100 of loans a loss of $1.36 
was written off, while $2.26 was charged 
off per $100 of investments as against 
$1.05 in 1930. 

Although only a small fraction of the 
amount was earned, member banks de- 
clared $335,792,000 in dividends, which 
was only $36,176,000 less than in the pre- 
vious year. 

The figures of member bank earnings 
and expenses in 1930 and 1931 are sum- 
marized in the following table: 


Earnings and expenses of member banks, 1930-31. 


Amounts (in thousands 


Amounts per $100 
of dollars) 
1931 1930 


of earning assets 
9 1930 




















1,581,905 1,857,514 $4.73 $5.24 
329,597 371,260 ‘98 1.06 
1,911,502 2,228,774 $5.72 $6.30 
580,910 748,992 $1.74 $2.12 
412,531 451,776 1:23 1.28 
341,938 403,567 1.03 1.14 
1,335,379 1,604,335 $3.99 * $4.53 
576,123 624,439 $1.72 $1.76 
267,241 171,323 $.80 $.48 
250,629 96,694 "15 28 
45,992 49,920 ‘14 ‘14 
563,862 317,937 $1.69 $.90 
12,261 306,502 $.04 $.87 
335,792 371,968 ee sake 
33,431,791 35,395,412 aay 
6.395.866 6,722,782 


‘Other ratios. , 
5.23 $5.2 
19 
1.36 
2.26 


*Averages of amounts from reports of condition for five call dates December to December; 


with indorsement. 


7Capital, surplus, and undivided profits including reserve for dividends and contingencies, 
and excluding reserve for taxes, interest, and other expenses accrued. 


| Analysis Is Made 


Of Bank Failures 


Suspension of National Banks 
More Numerous and Gain 
In Hoarding Indicated 


Bank failures are becoming more nu- 
merous after having dwindled in March, 
the first month after the formation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, ac- 
cording to oral and statistical information 
made available June 24 by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Each month since March has shown an 


increase in the number of bank suspen- 
sions over the preceding month, accord- 
ing to the figures which record 46 failures 
for March, 71 for April, 77 for May ana 
probably another increase for the full 
month of June. Additional information 
made available follows: 

Indications that June will show a 
marked increase over May are contained 
in the reports for national banks, list- 
ing 25 suspensions through June 24. In 
all of May only 14 national banks failed. 

Increased bank failures as well as the 
concentration of some of the failures in 
San Bernardino county, Calif., in Spokane, 
Wash., and especially in Chicago com- 
bined to make the volume of money out- 
standing, which has been used as an index 
of hoarding, rise $38,000,000 in the week 
ended June 22 and $15,000,000 in the pre- 
ceding week. Nine of the national bank 
failures thus far in June have been in 
Chicago. 

Real estate loans followed by gravely 
shaken confidence has caused the bank 
troubles in Chicago to a large degree while 
the Spokane failures were the last of a 
series resulting from recessions in farm- 
ing and the lumber industry. 


Net Losses Analyzed 


Between the formation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation on Feb. 2 
and the end of May 318 banks suspended. 
During the same period of 1931 exactly 
the same number of failures occurred, 
but they involved $153,829,000 in deposits 
compared with only $148,478,000 of de- 
posits in the banks failed this year. 

Since the formation of fhe Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, 123 banks hold- 
ing $74,100,000 in deposits have reopened, 
making the net loss by failures between 
Feoruary and the end of May, 195 banks 
and $74,378,000 in deposits. During the 
same period of 1931, 103 banks with $56,- 
448,000 reopened mxing the net loss last 
year 215 banks and $97,381, V0. 

The banking system has suffered a net 
loss of 518 banks and deposits amounting 
to $282,497,000 since Jan. 1. Bank failures 
through May numbered 660 compared with 
520 in 1931, and reopenings have totaled 
142 compared with 175 in 1931. The sus- 
pended banks held $367,549,000 in deposits 
and the reopened banks $85,052,000 this 
year while a year ago the suspended banks 
had $230,382,000 and the reopened banks 
$75,770,000. 








Application Is Denied 
For Television Station 


The application of the Ray-O-Vision 
Corporation of America, Los Angeles, for 
permission to erect an experimental visual 


broadcasting station, was recommended 
for denial June 24 in an examiner’s re- 
port made public at the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

The report, submitted by Examiner 
Elmer W. Pratt, pointed out that it does 
not appear that the applicatant is fi- 
nancially able to operate the station, nor 
has the applicant sufficient technical re- 
sources to assure that the station would 
be operated in a manner which would 
advance the television art. 

Examiner Pratt declared also that the 
applicant’s request for the 2,800-kilocycle 
frequency does not indicate that experi- 
ments will prove helpful to the art, for 
progressive experiments are being carried 
on on the ultra-high frequencies. 


Changes in Reserves 


Of Gold Are Analyzed 


American and Foreign Hold- 
ings Shown by Reserve Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
money rates in Paris have been extremely 
easy, with the four leading Paris banks 


maintaining a cash ratio~i. e., cash in 
vault and af the Bank of France to de- 
posits—of about 30 per cent. 

Reserves in Reichsbank 

Total gol dand foreign-exchange re- 
serves of the Reichsbank increased 
slightly—by 1,944,000 reichsmarks ($463,- 
000)—in the month ended May 23, the 
first increase in nearly a year. The fact 
that this increase occurred notwithstand- 
ing the need during recent weeks for sub- 
stantial amounts of foreign exchange to 
meet payments on the foreign debt, and a 
decrease in net receipts from the excess 
of merchandise exports, indicates that 
the outflow of funds from Germany has 
been under effective control. 

As i nthe preceding month, Reichsbank 
notes returning from circulation were util- 
ized by the market in retiring discounts 
and advances. Since the first of the year 
these loans to the market have been de- 
clining from the high level which they 
reached after the bank began to lose large 
amounts of gold in June, 1931. 





Gold reserves of selected central banks. 
(In millions of dollars) 
Gold reserves, A. Change from: Month be- 
fore, B; year before, C. 
Central bank Date, 





of— A B Cc 

England 608 +21 —126 
PEBROD cenccces 3,093 +72 +912 
Germany 204 --1 —361 
URIS war's vvcces *296 cece +17 
Belgium 352 +1 +151 
Netherlands ...May 23 380 +18 +199 
Switzerland .,.May 23 471 cove +374 

hi »diae 


*Preliminary. 


Bank of England 
(In thousands of pounds sterling) 
Change trom— 





May 25, Apr.20, May 27, 
1932 1932 1931 
DAYS ae 125,032 +4,217 —25,985 
Discounts and ad- 

WENO, cbavackcceee 12,172 +974 -+-5,347 
| Securities ........... 364,349 +12,278 +48,677 
| Bankers’ deposits .. 77,544 4+-4,704 +22,783 
|Public deposits .... 23,606 +14,457 +6,157 
Other deposits’ ..... 32,948 —1,637 —87 
Notes in circulation. 354,221 —50 —639 

Bank of France 
(In millions of francs) 

Change from— 

| May 20, Apr. 2: May 22 
1932 1932 1931 

SOO aladsie ccs sas 78,907 +1,426 -+23,274 
| Foreign exchange... 10,019 -—2,340 —16,138 
|Domestic discounts 

and advances .... 6,710 —984 —1,945 
Government depos- 

IOS  cedsedaesdcogeae 4,337 +1,102 —6,178 
Other deposits ..... 23,016 2,959 -+10,756 
Notes in circulation. 81,247 +102 +4,421 

Reichsbank 


(In millions of reichsmarks) 
Change from— 





May 23, Apr. 23, May 32 
| 1932 1932 1931 
GAAS Pere ree 856 —4 —1,514 
Foreign-exchange re- : 

OPTUS 1s tho nasocece 135 +6 —62 
Discounts and ad- 

MOONEE, dane akid«s 2,894 —86 +1,396 
a err 365 —5 —9 
Notes in circula- 

tion 3,739 —136 —12 








: surplus is expected during 





In Netherlands 


Under Criticism 
Efforts to Reduce Cost of 
Living, Wages, and Pro- 
duction Costs Are Called 
‘Hindering’ by Business 





Deflation in The Netherlands is believed 
to be far from complete, and, with the 
depression becoming worse, legislative ac- 
tion is being taken which business re- 
gards as hindering efforts to reduce liv- 
ing costs, wages and production costs, ac- 
cording to a Department of Commerge 
statement just issued. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Lack of improvement in business during 
May has led to the belief that deflation 
in the Netherlands is far from complete, 
acording to a cable to the Commerce 


Department from Commercial Attache J. 
F, Van Wickel, The Hague. 
Legislative Measures 

Deepening of the depression is leading 
to legislative measures which business gen- 
erally regards as hampering endeavors 
to reduce living costs, wages and produc- 
tion costs. Some of the legislative acts 
are as follows: 

Instead of increasing the percentage 
of domestic flour to be used in milling, 
the basic price of domestic wheat has been 
raised to 15 florins per 100 kilos. Dairy 
farmers will receive aid from the consump- 
tion tax on milk products and edible fats 
as well as from the regulations regard- 
ing the obligatory use of butter in mar- 
garine. A bill now before Parliament 
contemplates similar support to pig breed- 
ers, and another to aid shipping. 


Exchange Restrictions 


The Second Chamber has passed a bill 
authorizing the negotiation of treaties re- 
garding clearance of international pay- 
ments, and restricting payments for im- 
ports from countries imposing restric- 
tions on foreign exchange. This bill which 
grants wide powers and together with 
other departures from the country’s tra- 
ditional trade policy, is considered as a 
defensive measure against certain foreign 
countries which restrict imports from and 
payments to the Netherlands. 

Itis rumored that the 1933 budget 
deficit will somewhat exceed the estimate 
of the committee on economy, which 
placed it at 105,000,000 florins. 

At-the end of May the gold coverage 
of the Netherland Bank reached 95 per 
cent. 

Wholesale prices in May fell slightly; 
the number of failures was lower, com- 
modity markets were somewhat more ac- 
tive, but industrial activities showed no 
improvement. Unemployment on May 14 
had shown a slight rise, with 22 per) cent 
of the workers wholly unemployed and 6 
per cent partially. (Dutch florin equal 
to about 40 cents United States at cur- 
rent exchange.) 





Production of Uniforms 
By the Army Is Defended 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
whereas the prices paid labor employed 
in private industry has decreased consid- 
erably. It is those two factors which 
cause the differential in favor of the pri- 
vate firms now, he said. 


He based his comparative costs on what 
the Army had to pay for uniforms pur- 
chased through bids from private firms 
for other components of the Army out- 
side of the Regular Army, for which the 
Philadelphia plant makes all uniforms. 

At the Philadelphia shop there are 
about 1,000 workers employed, he said, 
all of whom are civilians, and all of whom 
work on piecework basis. The employ- 
ment depends upon requirements, he 
added. 

In answer to Representative Cox (Dem.), 
of Camilla, Ga., acting chairman of the 
Committee, it was explained that in figur- 
ing its cost of production the Army plant 
does not have to take into consideration 
such items as interest on the investment, 
insurance, taxes, rent and other overhead. 

It was stated that approximately 75,000 
uniforms were manufactured at the Phil- 
adelphia plant last year, and when Repre- 
sentative Rich (Rep.), of Woolrich, Pa., 
suggested that the loss incurred was ap- 
prximately $75,000, Capt. W..R. Buckley, 
of the Quartermaster Corps, pointed out 
that such items as sponging of the cloth 
and freight charges were carried by the 
Army in the case of uniforms manufac- 
tured by outside concerns. 

As to the Jeffersonville, Ind., activities, 
Col. E. B. Gregory, of the Quartermaster 
Corps, told the Committee that the saddles 
made there are of such small demand and 
the nature of the work necessary to pro- 
duce them is of such character that it 
does not seem that a private concern 
would want to take it. 


New Western Pacific Loan 
Is Approved by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 24 approved a further loan to 
the Western Pacific Railroad of $2,264,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, to pay interest on notes, bonds, equip- 
ment trusts, construction work and ma- 
terials and supplies. (Finance Docket No. 
9448.) 

The Commission already has approved 
two loans of $1,303,000 and $799,000 to the 
Western Pacific. 





Income of Spanish Government Is Largest 
And Expenditures Smallest in Five Years 


The Spanish government’s income was 
the largest and expenditures the smallest 
during the first quarter of 1932 than for 
any similar period of the last five years, 


; according to a statement just issued by 


the Department of Commerce. Another 
the present 
quarter. 

Economic conditions showed no appre- 
ciable changes in May, but improvement 
is anticipated in the Fall because of 
bumper yields of cereals and olive oil. The 


+| statement follows in full text: 


Income of the Spanish National Gov- 
ernment, cxclusive of surcharges for the 
municipal bodies, amounted to 937.7 mil- 
lion pesetas for the first quarter of 1932, 
while expenditures during the same period 
were 746.1 millions, according to a report 
from Commercial Attache Charles A. 
Livengood, Madrid. 

Income was the largest for the past five 
years while expenditures were the low- 


.| est in that period. The surplus for this 


quarter is set at 186.6 million pesetas. 

Outside of the monetary situation, how- 
ever, Spanish conditions showed no appre- 
ciable change during May. Labor condi- 
tions are fairly steady. notwithstanding 
the continuation of the strike in the 
Ferro] Galicia. 


iene easiness A eT 
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; small as those with which the Bank’s bor- 


On Trade Practices 


Makers of Ornamental Metal 


Products to Improve Busi- 
ness Methods 


Fabricators of ornamental iron, bronze 
and wire have been authorized by the 
Federal Trade Commission to hold a trade 
practice conference, having in view 
the elimination of certain trade prac- 
tices prevalent in the industry. The 
time and place for the conference have 
not been determined. Commissioner C. 
W. Hunt of the Commission has been 
designated to preside over the conference. 

Members of this industry fabricate and 
install such articles as hangers, fire es- 
capes, stairs, railing, grills, elevator fronts 
and enclosures, store fronts, lamp stand- 
ards, balconies, coal chutes, mail chutes, 
sidewalk doors, and the like. 

In 929 the total production was about 
$156,000,000. This total dropped to about 
one-half in 1931. The fabricators are sit- 
uated in widely separated parts of the 
country. There are local trade associa- 
tions in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and 
St. Louis. 

Trade practices so far proposed for dis- 
cussion include the following: , Unau- 
thorized substitution of material; use of 
methods of fabrication and erection not 
in accordance with applicable governmen- 
tal laws; selling goods below cost; secret 
rebates; and “shopping around” for lower 
bids after having secured the “lowest” bid, 
resulting in lowering the standards and 
quality of electrical installation and 
building construction—(Federal Trade 
Commission.) 


Homestead Activity 
More Extensive. in 
Southwestern Area 


a ES CE 


Competition for Occupancy 
Of Land Increasing, Says 
Land Bank of Wichita in 
Studying Situation 

Wichita, Kans., June 24—Homesteading 


is going on increasingly in the Southwest, 
as it did in the years following the panics 


of 1873 and 1893, it is declared in the|¥Y' 


monthly bulletin of the Federal Land 
Bank of Wichita, just released for publi- 
cation. 

Competition for occupancy and use of 
land is increasing, and no farms remain 
long for rent, the bulletin states. The 
homesteaders are largely persons who in 
earlier years went from the farms to the 
cities, it is pointed out. o 

Conservative Operation 

“This modern homesteading will con- 
tinue and grow in volume for many years,” 
in the opinion of the bank, “during the 
long period of slow recovery of industry 
and low salaries and wages. Over wide 
areas farms will grow smaller instead of 
larger, and the Nation’s agriculture will 
trend toward farming for a living instead 
of away from it, as it has been doing for 
many years. 

“Farmers who have been farming for 
a living are getting by without serious 
difficulties, even now. Generally they 
stuck by what the accumulated experience 
of generations of careful farmers taught 
them was safe. They took few chances, 
and then only small ones, so their lgsses 
were small. Although slurringly classi- 
fied as ‘unprogressive’ by disappointed 
salesmen, they persisted, and are still per- 
sisting.” 

The section of the bulletin setting forth 
the facts of farms sold by the bank fol- 
lows in full text: 

The demand for farms is real and it is 
increasing. Not only are farms being 
rented. They are being sold. 

The experience of The Federal Land 
Bank of Wichita is in line with what re- 
ports indicate other owners of land are 
doing. 

During the first five months of 1932, the 
Bank has sold 23 more farms than it sold 
during all of the 12 months of 1931. 


Sales to Former Farmers 

And the Bank isn’t giving these farms 
away. It is selling them for what they 
are worth from the standpoint of families 
who intend to establish permanent, living- 
making homes on them. 

Many sales of farms are made to ad- 
joining landowners who wish to have more 
room to extend their own operations, or to 
establish their sons and daughters in the 
security of farm homes rearby. 

Sales to former farmers who have been 
living in town are increasing in number, 
to some for personal or family use, to 
others as a safe place for investment of 
funds which they have saved. 

The number of farms acquired through 
foreclosure of mortgages by The Federal 
Land Bank of Wichita, in proportion to 
its volume of business, is relatively very 
small. The Bank has made 41,293 loans 
since it began business a little more than 
15 years ago. At the end of May, 1932, 
the Bank owned 288 farms. On the same 
date, 98 loans were in foreclosure—a 
smaller number than at the end of any 
month since March, 1931. 

The Bank makes loans to home-owning 
farmers and seeks to replace such of these 
as lose their farms through foreclosure 
by selling the farms to others on terms 


which make it possible for them to pay) 


out from fhe proceeds of production of 
the land. The payments required when 
farms are sold can not, of course, be as 


rowers may keep in good standing the 


STATE BANKING. . 








loans now on their farms. 





Anticipated bumper yields of cereals and 
olive oil are expected to help economic 
conditions during the fall and it is hoped 
that they will alleviate distress among 
farm workers in South Spain, although 
the outcome of the Agrarian Reform Bill 
will have considerable bearing. 


Tariff Concessions Planned- 


A plan has been applied for granting 
tariff concessions on automotive parts of 
foreign origin imported for assembly at 
an American plant in Barcelona and the 
Hispano plant in Guadalajara. Due to 
tariff restriction registrations of foreign 
passenger cars during the first four 
months are almost double those of Ameri- 
can, although United States trucks ac- 
count for four-fifths of truck registra- 
tions. Registrations of all four-wheel ve- 
hicles were at a new low ebb, numbering 
698 in April. 

A movement in underway to start pro- 
duction of Spanish films. The Com- 
pania Espanola which recently offered 4,- 
000,000 pesetas worth ‘of shares has an- 
nounced the closing of subscriptions. This 
company proposes to erect a plant near 
Madrid. Another group announces the 
erection of a plant at Aranjuez. 





Radio sales have been active during the 
early months of the year. 










Asks Counties to 


Pay State Funds 


Will Pay Balance of Aid 
When Two Millions Is Col- 
lected From Them, Says 
Comptroller General 





Columbia, S. C., June 24. 


The State of South Carolina owes its 
counties $533,000, but the counties owe 
the State $2,300,000, and that is the rea- 
son the 15 per cent balance due the coun- 
ties for State aid has not been paid, ac- 
cording to a statement from the comptrol- 
ler General, A. J. Beattie. 

The statement by the comptroller gen< 
eral follows in full text: 

Several inquiries have been made as to 
when the 15 per cent balance due the 
counties for State aid would be paid and 
why the whole amount was not paid at 
this time. j 

As previously stated, the 15 per cent 
balance will be paid as soon as tax col- 
lections and other income to the State 
are sufficient to make payment. 

A great many people overlook the fact 
that, while the State remains indebted to 
the counties and school districts in the 
sum of $533,000 on 1932 appropriations, 
the counties and school districts are in- 
debted to the State to the extent of 
$2,300,000 and of this $1,290,000 is due 
since 1929-1930 and 1931 and in some in- 
stances even further back. The remain- 
ing $1,000,000 does not become due until 
the end of 1932. 

All of this sum is property tax due the 
State and the State has relied upon the 
collections of this tax from the counties 
and school districts in making up its 
budget, in which the appropriation for 
county schools is included. ‘The State 
has paid all of previous years’ appropria- 
tions and all of the current year appro- 
priations for school aid up to 85 per cent, 


Full Collections Needed 


Other activities dependent upon the 
State, including the salaries of employes, 
have received only five-twelfths of the 
year’s appropriation, and in order to pay 
all appropriations in full during the year 
it will be necessary to collect all taxes 
and revenues due and becoming due dur- 
ing the year in full, including the prop- 
erty tax for past years and the present 
ear. 

In order to meet maturing obligations in 

January, February and March of this 
year, which obligations were incurred in 
1931 to pay the school aid appropriation 
in full at that time, the State Finance 
Committee, acting under legislative sanc- 
tion, used the first $2,000,000 of 1932 reve- 
nue coming into the treasury to pay the 
1931 obligations, thereby advancing the 
money due on uncollected taxes for 1931 
and back, by the counties and school dis- 
tricts. 

In order ‘to do this, the Legislature 
moved forward the date for payment of 
the income and business license taxes in 
1932. 

We cannot rely on this procedure for 
1933 as the income tax due at that time 
has already been pledged to an additional 
issue of school notes in the sum of $885,- 
000, and maturing next April 15. 

To sum up, the State owes the counties 
and school district $533,000 against 
which the counties owe the State $2,300,- 
000, and collection from the counties and 
school districts must be made in full be- 
fore the State will be in position to pay 
all appropriations in full. 





Canada Considers Buying 
Broom Corn in Empire 


Loss of the market in Canada, which 
takes more than four-fifths of our total 
broom corn production, is seen by Cana- 
dian dealers unless steps are taken to im- 
prove the quality of the United States 
products, according to a report from Con- 
sul General Wesley Frost, Montreal. 
Canada has taken more than a million 
dollars of the domestic product within the 
past three years. 

Organization of a cooperative society in 
this country to give more attention to 
production of uniformly high-grade corn, 
more on.a par with European and Aus- 
tralian products, would go far toward 
eliminating the waste attaching to the 
United States product through lack of 
careful grading and trimming, according 
to the managing director of one of the 
largest corn broom manufacturers in Can- 
ada, who recently stated that given better 
quality corn his firm is prepared to pur- 
chase the total export supply of the 
United States fields, the report stated. 

Aside from the patriotic angle, the poor 
quality of the United States product is 
given as a reason for agitation in Canada 
to place a tax on United States broom 
corn in favor of the Empire product, 
There has been, % was pointed out in the 
report, a strong “Made-in-Canada” move- 
ment, seconded in intensity by the “Buy 
British” movement ,in view of the ap- 
proaching Imperial Conference at Ottawa 
next month. It is said, in regard to the 
Australian product, that it is better 
graded, of better quality and is subject to 
less waste in working than the American 
product, and it is at present precluded 
from competing in the Canadian market 
largely because of a price differential of 
2 or 3 cents a pound. 

Canadian dealers, it was stated, have 
spoken very highly of the work of Mr. 
McGuire, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who, they state, has been instru« 
mental in establishing a government 
standard for grading and who has suc- 
ceeded in improving the tone of the ine 
dustry generally. 


National Bank Suspensions 

National banks suspending June 24 ag 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cure 
rency and made public June 24 were: 

National Bank of Woodlawn, Chicago, 
Tll., resources, $2,519,865. 

Ravenswood National Bank, Chicago, IIL, 
resources, $1,062,490. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—— June 22. Made Public June 24, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 











TMCOME COX ...cccncvccccssces $1,676,053.74 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

UO. «0. anode deniehens¥e +  1,423,870.57 
Customs receipts ........ 441,815.73 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 251,052.30 

Total ordinary receipts....... $3,792,792.34 
Balance previous day.......... 632,940,372.70 

WOU sei i cds ccuceens@iah con $636,733,165.04 

Expenditures 

General expenditures .......... $4,523,770.37 
Interest on public debt........ 2,305,779.42 
Refunds of receipts...... 235,521.77 
Panama Canal .......... 3,611.57 
BIE COREE 50 v'0dn sc hecs cdnte 10,734.84 

Poked vise veins enchant uaa $7,139,417.97 | 
Public debt expenditures...... 4,669,520.25 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

FOUR 66... o8s vekdoctiedecnnness 6,428,619.98 
Balance today . 618,495,606.84 





seeveenrerencess -$6G0,700,165,08 
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Problems of Farming on Lands 
Unprofitable to Cultivate + + 





Restrictions on Utilization and Supervision 


of Settlement Suggested by Secretary 


of 


_ Agriculture as Advisable Public Policies 





By ARTHUR M. HYDE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


economic definition of submarginal 
{ land is a slippery, elusive thing. The 
definition from a social point of view is 
simple enough. It is land on which no 
farmer, however sikllful, can support a de- 
cent standard of living. It is the old, old, 
tragic story of someone trying to get bread 
out of a stone. 

In one eastern State, the facts on 15 sub- 
marginal areas have been gathered. These 
areas are scattered, but considered as a unit 
they comprise 200,000 acres. There are 1,500 
farms. More than half of them have been 
abandoned. 

Of the occupied farms, one out of every 
four is not worked. They are places of resi- 
dence merely. A full third of this farming 
district is in woods. Forty per cent of the 
cleared land is idle. 

The average farm produces one acre of 
potatoes, three acres of buckwheat, six acres 
of other grain, 29 acres of hay. The average 
yield per acre is 60 per cent of the state- 
wide yield. 


++ 

Twenty-five hundred farm people live in 
this area. Only 558’of them are men. Most 
of the boys and many of the girls left for 
town before they reached the age of 20. 

The reason is plain enough. The young 
folks saw their fathers reaping a labor in- 
come of less than 4 cents an hour. 

That is a generous estimate, based on a 
highly hypothetical eight-hour day, and a 
purely theoretical 300 working days. The 
year’s labor income on the average farm in 
the area is $98. In one community the in- 
come soared to the dizzy height of 12 cents 
per hour. 

In this area, settlement was rapid about 
150 years ago. Abandonment has been go- 
ing on for more than half a century. 

First the hired hands, then the young men 
and women of the farm families, leave for 
more promising fields. Few tenants remain- 

When ‘the old folks die, the alleged farm 
will be for sale. It may be listed with a real 
estate firm. Follows the usual booster talk. 
“No more land is being created. Population 
is increasing. Buy now while bargains may 
be had.” 

After an indefinite period, ranging from 
one to ten years, the new owner finds that 
he has lost his time and money. Disillu- 
sioned, he may remain a few years in hopes 
of selling or renting the place. If he makes 
a sale, the dreary process is repeated. If he 
doesn’t sell, and can’t pay taxes, the land 
reverts to the eounty. 

Such, stated in economic terms, is the 
hideous cycle. Stated in terms of human 
values, of high hopes and bitter disappoint- 
ment, of unrequited labor, of wasted lives, 
of men and women broken against hard con- 
ditions, of children denied a chance in the 
world, it states a tragedy to the poignancy 
of which we have become calloused. 

Suggestions have come from various sources 
that the answer to the problem of sub- 
marginal lands is purchase and reforestation 
by the Government. There probably are 
areas which possess so high a value for na- 
tional uses that they should be acquired. Na- 
tional uses, under our present policy, include 
watershed protection, national forests, parks, 
and game preserves. 

++ 

Possibly sound policy would include acqui- 
sition to stop erosion and to conserve the soil 
for future generations. There are other areas 
in which the continuance of the economic life 
of whole communities depends upon the 
maintenance of some national resource, such 
as forests, which provides raw materials and 
employment to farmers and workmen in small 
towns. 

In such instances acquisition, either by 
Federal or State Governments, or jointly, 
may be justified; but to purchase all of the 
submarginal areas is hopelessly impossible. 
There are 636,000,000 acres classed as land in 
farms, which are not now plowed. Of these, 
500,000,000 acres are suitable in point of lay 
of land and climatic conditions for cultiva- 
tion. Three hundred million acres require 
no clearing. These are not suitable for for- 
ests. It should be remembered, too, that 
many millions of acres now under cultiva- 
tion are submarginal. 

To acquire all such land would require 
many billions of dollars. Such a program 
would displace millions of people. On so 
large a scale, it would undermine the eco- 
nomic base of schools, communities, and 


Water Fit to Drink 
for Workers on 


Highways 








By Dr. Elmer W. 
Campbell, D. P. H. 
Division of Sanitary En- 
gineering, Bureau of 
Health, State of Maine 
AFE drinking water for State highway 
S construction crews has become a very 

serious problem coincident with the in- 
creased activity in building more and better 
roads during the past decade. 

It has caused the Department of Health 
to seek some practicable means of sterilizing 
drinking water for crews. After considerable 
experimentation a method was developed 
which is very reliable where careful super- 
vision can be secured. 

Within the past few years standardized 
solutions of. sodium hypochlorite have ap- 
peared.on. the market which are relatively 
stable in composition, and it was found that 
this chemical’ could readily be adapted to 
sterilizing water in small quantities. Fur- 
thermore, a simple, reliable method is avail- 
able for testing water treated with the chem- 
ical, by means of the chemical] ortho-tolidin, 
to see if the water is sufficiently treated or 
is over treated. 

When the water is properly treated and 
mixed it is found that after five minutes’ 
standing practically all disease bacteria are 
killed, and after 20 minutes the water is 
completely sterilized, and with no undesir- 
able taste or odor. The hypochlorite is pre- 
pared in two-ounce bottles, each contain- 
ing enough to treat 480 gallons. 


or 


counties. I doubt if conditions, economic 
and financial, would ever make the recapture 
of these hundreds of millions of acres de- 
sirable. Certainly there is no justification for 
it now. 

What then can be done? The answer lies 
in the vast waste of human and material 
resources now taking place in our rural areas. 

Erosion has already gashed and gullied our 
countrysides and ruined 21,000,000 acres be- 
yond repair. The wastage of natural re- 
sources in the East and South has already 
sapped the economic strength of commu- 
nities of farmers and small towns. Every- 
one of these conditions presents problems of 
economic readjustment and political reor- 
ganization which might conceivably change 
a loss into a modest profit. 

++ 


Thousands of pioneer souls have listened 
to the siren song of the expansionists and 
have followed their land hunger into arid 
regions or on to cut-over lands which Na- 
ture intended for other purposes than farms. 
Theirs has been a high adventure which they 
have filled with deeds of valor; but let us 
not forget that in this prosaic world, it is 
the unheroic question of profit which will 
determine their economic success. A penny 
of profit is a million times better than a 
penny of loss. 

There is probably more hope of success in 
slamming shut a few doors through which 
expansion is flowing than there is in the 
recapture of acreage. Most of the expansion 
takes place in four directions—drainage, irri- 
gation,. clearing of forests, and dry-land 
farming. The extent of that expansion is 
not generally recognized. 

There are both dynamite and enlighten- 
ment in the statistics, taken from the Fif- 
teenth Census, that there were 84,000 fewer 
farms in 1930 than in 1925, but there were 
15,000,000 more acres in crops. This in five 
years, and the last five years at that. There 
are both pathos and problems in the fact 
that the 366,000,000 acres planted in crops in 
1930 was 55,000,000 acres more than our culti- 
vated area in 1909, and larger than the war- 
time peak of 1919. 

We must start sometime. No program 
which we can conceive will immediately cure 
the present emergency. A long-time land- 
use program can not write an immediate 
answer to the present emergency, but the 
present emergency emphasizes the immediate 
need for a long-time program. 

If we had begun even so short a time as 
20 years ago—before the expansion of our 
cultivated area by 55,000,000 acres—how 
much of tragedy and distress might have 
been prevented. If we could have prevented 
the entry of the submarginal portion of those 
55,000,000 acres, or could have held in abey- 
ance such portion as was not economically 
needed, what a different story we could write 
for American agriculture. 

++ 

The proper size of our agricultural plant 
can not be definitely fixed. Conditions 
change and national demands upon agricul- 
ture change with them. Nevertheless, one 
great benefit from a proper land policy would 
be the approximation of the size of our land 
plant in the light of economic conditions. 

We ask the farmer to adjust his acreage. 
His is a difficult job if forces beyond his con- 
trol and heedless of his interests are con- 
stantly enlarging the total acreage to which 
he must adjust his own. 

I hope sometime proper supervision of col- 
onization schemes can be had, proper sur- 
veys of lands about to be offered for farms 
can be made, and settlers truthfully apprised 
of the economic facts about the ocean of 
doubts upon which they would embark their 
argosies. . 

I hope to live long enough to see the county 
agent go to the man on submarginal lands 
and say, “Bill, you haven’t a chance on this 
farm. Get a good one, or if you must live 
here, get a job at something else. This 
farm couldn’t make a living for the best 
farmer who ever walked on leather.” 

The present economic depression will be a 
fruitless era indeed if we fail to utilize its 
lessons. This Nation has incomparable re- 
sources in land, labor, and capital. No less 
important is the intelligence with which 
these assets are utilized. The individual 
farmer will have to show resourcefulness in 
meeting changes in world economic condi- 
tions. He needs to adopt every economy of 
production. 

+ + 

He needs to recognize handicaps, natural 
and economic, that foredoom him to failure. 
But it is no less vital that the Nation, in the 
interest of a profitable agriculture and a 
balanced national life, shall promote a wise 
utilization of our resources. Our traditional 
national policy of planless agricultural de- 
velopment should be replaced without delay 
by a program based upon such a utilization 
of our land resources as will yield greater 
economic and social values, will stay erosion 
and soil depletion, will preserve and conServe 
our land inheritance, and limit our agricul- 
tural plant to such size as will supply the 
Nation’s needs, without the ruinous blight 
of overproduction. 

The epic of land settlement in this country 
is nearly complete. The day of the pioneer 
as a farmer is merging into the day of the 
farmer as an industrialist. The pioneer was 
a dynamic figure. His life story was replete 
with drama and human interest. The story 
which he wrote across the map of America 
was heroic in determination, in courage, in 
accomplishment. 

Nevertheless, some of his effort was futile, 
some tragic. While in the aggregate his 
beneficent accomplishment is great, agricul- 
ture is today tasting the bitter disappoint- 
ment which has followed some of his misdi- 
rected and overabundant energies. 

We have come now to the time when we 
should write a new epic—the epic of adjust- 
ments, of regrouping, of retirement from 
cultivation of lands which the pioneer sub- 
dued, but which stubbornly refuse, to yield 
to his grandchildren a reasonable standard 
of living, of developing parts of our great 
patrimony and conserving other parts; in 
short, the epic of conserving a hardworking, 
God-fearing, agricultural people—proud to be, 
as in fact they always have been, the main- 
stay of a great people, the nursery of a great 
race. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


EXPERIMENTS IN MAKING 
MANY TYPES OF PAPER 


Novelty, Quality and Economy in Production as Results ‘ 
of Studies by Forest Products Laboratory 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal: Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government io the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with paper. 


By T. J. MOSLEY 


Technical Reviewer, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture 


In the following article, Mr. Mosley continues his discussion of the investiga- 
tions on pulp and paper conducted by the Forest Products Laboratory of the 





United States Forest Service. 


N PULPING various wood species by 
the modified or new processes that 
have been described in preceding sec- 
tions, the Forest Products Laboratory 
has obtained many interesting results in 
the way of increased pulp or yields, new 
or improved papers, and cheaper costs. 


++ 

The conversion of extracted chestnut: 
chips into corrugating board for con- 
tainers is an outstanding practical ap- 
plication of the semichemical process. 
The present commercial developments 
followed careful laboratory tests and mill 
demonstration runs. 


The chips, formerly a waste product 
after tannin extraction, having no value 
except as fuel, are now transferred to 
the pulping plant, softened by impreg- 
nation cooking with neutral sulphite 
liquor, and pulped and beaten in the 
rod mill for final manufacture into 
boards. The quantity of chestnut chips 
thus used is now more than 100 tons 
daily. 

The semichemical pulping methods are 
applicable to many other woods for many 
uses in the field of boards, wrappings, 
and cheap print papers. Thus aspen, 
under the same “neutral” process used 
for chestnut chips, has yielded the main 
component for papers of catalogue and 
similar grades, and northern’ white 
cedar has given a light-colored, con- 
tainer board. 


By the semisulphite process the labora- 
tory has developed from balsam fir and 
spruce whole or part furnishes for enve- 
lope paper, newsprint, and butcher’s 
fiber of satisfactory properties. Ordi- 
nary sulphite liquor is used, but through 
use of the rod mill cooking time and 
chemical consumption are reduced, and 
yields 10 to 40 per cent higher than in 
standard sulphite cooking are obtained. 


The semisulphate or “semikraft” proc- 
ess, employing sulphate liquor and rod 
mill treatment, is particularly adapted to 
the reduction of resinous woods to pulps 
having considerable strength. From cull 
pine timber and waste submitted by a 
cooperating mill the laboratory has 
made by this process a heavy wrapping 
paper. 


++ 

"From jack pine supplied by another 
cooperator, container board and con- 
tainer liner of good strength and 
medium bright color, at yields of 55 to 
80 per cent, has been produced. These 
are only isolated examples of the utili- 
zation of a large group of species that 
have yielded, experimentally or commer- 
cially, pulps of serviceable properties un- 
der the new semichemical reduction. 


The principal paper products now ob- 
tained from the yellow pines of the 
South are brown kraft (sulphate) wrap- 
ping papers, boards, and the like. A de- 
velopment at the laboratory that, re- 
lates closely to present operations of the 
kraft mills is the production of strong 
white sulphate pulps from southern 
pines. 


The early work was done with loblolly 
pine. Through fundamental studies of 
the sulphate process, already referred to, 
it was discovered that, by cooking with 
@ liquor of high chemical-to-wood ratio 
but of decreased concentration, a pulp 
could be made that requires less bleach 
than ordinary kraft and is less liable to 
degradation in the bleaching operation. 


be Ars 


Corollary to this work was the devel- 
opment of a two-stage bleaching method, 
consisting of chlorination with chlorine 
water followed by a hypochlorite bleach. 
The result was an adaptable pulp of 
good white color and undiminished 
strength. 


The same pulping and bleaching proce- 
dures have since been applied with suc- 
cess to longleaf and slash pines, and fur- 
ther work at present is concerned with 
shortleaf and sand pines. 


Southern pine sulphate pulps have 
gone. into literally hundreds of labora- 
tory furnishes, resulting in a wide va- 
riety of excellent papers suited to writ- 
ing, light-colored wrapping, printing, and 
other uses, and from the interest evinced 
by operators it is believed that the ap- 
plication of these results in commer- 
cial practice will follow in the not distant 
future. 

(+ + P 

At the outset of the southern pulping 
work the mechanical and sulphite proc- 
esses were .eliminated as pulping 
methods for heartwood-bearing and 
highly resinous species. It has recently 
been noted, however, that in young pine 
growth (up to 25 years of age) there is 
a@ practical absence of heartwood, and 
that the resin content is also low enough 
to encourage sulphite pulping trials, 


Experiments have, therefore, been 
initiated, employing both the sulphite 
and the mechanical processes, through 
which newsprint and similar papers of 
satisfactory properties have been pro- . 
duced—all, however, on a strictly labora- 
tory basis thus far. In addition to the 
work on southern pines, other southern 
species, notably black gum, have been 
investigated, and pulps of very satis- 
factory technical properties have been 
obtained by means of the sulphite semi- 
chemical, and ground-wood processes. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Paper,” to appear in the issue of 
June 27, Mr. Mosley concludes his discussion of the research work conducted on 
paper and pulp by the Forest Products Laboratory of the United States Forest 


Service. 





Control of Occupational Diseases 


Problems of Safeguarding Workers 
By S. H. OSBORN 


Commissioner of Health, State of Connecticut 


E control of occupational diseases is 

fundamentally a public health problem, 

concerned with the reduction of the adult 
mortality and morbidity rates and the rais- 
ing of the general health level of the ap- 
parently well. 

Public health organizations have obtained 
a large measure of success in furthering 
these three purposes through the several 
phases of their activities. It should be more 
fully appreciated that their efforts will be 
rendered less effective among the large 
groups which comprise the industrial work- 
ers unless adequate attention is given to the 
conditions under which these groups are em- 
ployed. 

We have yet to learn the causes of the 
increasing mortality of the so-called “de- 
generative diseases.” Though they are 
doubtless many and complex, no one will 
question that a dangerous or even unwhole- 
some environment, endured for from a third 
to almost a half of one’s working life, must 
have a definite effect upon the occurrence 
of these diseases, the increasing mortality 
of which is the cause of such grave concern. 

In the summary of a report of the mor- 
tality experience among 3,250,000 white wage 
earners earning their livelihood in our manu- 
facturing plants, transportation industries 
and other mechanical pursuits, Dr. Louis I, 
Dublin compares the mortality experience 
of this group with a group of white males 
engaged in nonhazardous pursuits composed 
of clerical, professional and commercial 
classes in which agricultural workers and 
better paid meehanics are also represented 
in fairly large numbers. Age for age, the 
mortality rates for the industrial group run 
from one and one-half times to more than 
double the rates in the nonhazardous occu- 
pations. 

The industrial worker at the age of 20 has 
ra life expectancy of 42 years. The 20-year- 
old worker engaged in the nonhazardous 
occupations has a life expectancy of 48 years, 
a difference of seven years. Dublin states the 
difference in the mortality rates for these 
groups gives a rough measure of the tax 
which industry exacts and reflects the haz- 
ards to which these workers are exposed. 

He concludes that, while heredity and in- 
nate differences play some part probably, 


the most important factors are the condi- 
tions incident to industrial employment, in- 
cluding deleterious dusts, excessive fatigue, 
bad posture, crowded workrooms, dampness, 
extreme changes of temperature and some- 
times specific occupational poisonings to 
which industrial workers are so frequently 
exposed. 


These faulty industrial conditions increase 
morbidity, both for the diseases not specifi- 
cally occupational, and also for the specific 


occupational diseases, such as lead poisoning . 


and silicosis. A single workroom contain- 
ing an excessive amount of injurious mate- 
rial in its atmosphere may affect the health 
of a large group as new workers take the 
places of those who become affected and 
leave the job. 

This situation simulates an epidemic with 
the focus of infection being, in this case, the 
contaminated workroom. Public health au- 
thorities have learned the necessity of pro- 
viding well-trained men to locate and elimi- 
nate the source of the epidemic; they should 
be no less interested in providing a well- 
recognized bureau for the elimination of the 
source of the occupational disease. 

Possibly the most insidious phase of un- 
healthful working environment is found in 
the reduced vitality of those who continue 
day after day to work in unhealthful environ- 
ment. There is no question that large num- 
bers of industrial workers continue at work 
at a low physical and mental level which is 
due not to the fact that they are normally 
lazy or stupid, but because they are in poor 
health brought on by the very conditions 
under which they remain employed. 

Perhaps unfortunately for the alleviation 
of the condition, they are not sick enough 
for their ailments to be recognized as being 
caused directly or indirectly by their work. 
Such men are unable to give their best serv- 
ices to their employers nor to make the most 
of themselves. Furthermore, they are ren- 
dered more prone to other diseases, the con- 
trol of which involves.the improvement of 
the working environment. 

The importance of the relation of occu- 
pational diseases to adult health is mani- 
fested by the growing interest in industrial 
hygiene. States are adopting codes speci- 
fying the maximum amount of toxic mate- 
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“To inform the minds of the people and to follow 
their will is the chief duty of those placed at their 
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How Debt-harried Texas City 
Has Been Rehabilitated Schl 








Financial Structure and Protective, Utility 
and Welfare Services of Austin, Texas, Made 
Efficient under City Management Plan 


By ADAM R. JOHNSON 


Manager, City of Austin, Texas 


HE council-manager form of government 
became effective in the City of Austin, 
July 1, 1926. At that time, the City was 

badly in debt and had been unable to live 
within its revenues for many years. 


The funds of the Water and Light De- 
partment had been used, to a great extent, 
for the general operating expenses of the 
City government. That Department, too, ‘was 
operating on,an overdraft, with many un- 
paid debts. The entire water, light and power 
system was totally inadequate. 


The incoming administration found itself 
confronted with a floating debt of approxi- 
mately $200,000 and nothing out~of which 
revenues could be obtained for the general 
operating expenses for the remaining six, 
months of the year, except delinquent taxes. 

We found many delinquent taxpayers who 
had not paid taxes for a ‘number of years 
and who were financially able to have done 
so. Immediately, over 900 tax suits were 
filed against delinquent taxpayers, and by 
Jan. 1, 1927, the city was free of overdrafts 
and operating on strictly cash basis. 

+ > ° 

Through a health survey that was- being 
made under the auspices of the United 
States Public Health Service we found that 
Austin was in a deplorable condition from a’ 
health standpoint. ; 

The Fire Department and the Police De- 
partment we found inadequate and under- 
manned, with’ the men in both Departments 
very much underpaid. 

The purchasing of supplies for the City was 
done by individual members of the City 
Council and the different departments, and 
the accounting system was inaccurate and 
incomplete. a 

The incoming administration went to work 
to do the things necessary to protect life, 
health, property and the prestige of Austin, 
and, as nearly as possible, to place it at. least 
on a parity with other cities of like’ size. 
Therefore, our first hudget, presented Jan. 
1, 1927, was substantially larger than those 
for previous years, carrying appropriations 
for the establishment of a _ well-equipped 
Health and Welfare Department, a Pur- 
chasing Department, a Recreation Depart- 
ment, a centralized Accounting System, and 
increasing the personnel and salaries of the 
Fire and Police departments. 

We found the assessed valuations of the 
City of Austin quite unequal. Therefore, our 
first budget carried an appropriation of ap- 
proximately $10,000 for the expense incident 
to the revaluation.of all of the taxable values 
of the City of Austin, both personal and real. 

The result of our equalization methods was 
the increase in valuations of approximately 
$6,000,000, which enabled us to cut the tax 
rate from $2.20 to $1.98. This cut was taken 
entirely out of the interest and sinking fund 
levy. 

+ >, * 

Having succeeded in getting the City on a 
cash basis and arranging for the “future 
collection of its revenues on an equitable 
basis, we began to study the needs of the 
city. We found that Austin contained. about 
16 square miles of area; that in this area 
there were only 15 miles of paved streets; 
that 40 per cent of the City was without 
Sanitary sewerage; that the drainage sys- 
tem was totally inadequate; that the methods 
of butchering or slaughtering stock for food 
consumption were most unsanitary, and that 
meat of all kinds was being sold in the City 
without inspection; that milk was being sold 
in the City without any attempt to ascer- 
tain its wholesomeness; that there were no 
supervised playgrounds or places of recre- 
ation and no parks of any conseugence; that 
our hospital was a disgrace to a civilized 
town; that the schools needed more room; 
that the fire stations needed more equip- 
ment, and we were bein, penalized on the 
fire insurance rates for not having a, suffi- 
cient number of fire stations; that we needed 
a City library, and many other things. 

Therefore, much to the surprise of a great 
many of our citizens, instead of announcing 
an economy program, we announced the 
necessity of voting $4,250,000 bonds to begin, 
as you might say, the rehabilitation of our 
city. 

+ + 

Of the $4,250,000 bond issue $3,975,000 have 
been sold and the proceeds spent or con- 
tracted for as follows: $300,000 for schools; 
$50,000 for an additional unit to the city 
hospital and equipment; $75,000 for the pur- 
chase of a 330-acre airport site and the de- 
velopment of it; $150,000 for additional fire 
stations and equipment; $625,000 for the pur- 
chase ‘of additional parks and playgrounds 
and the equipment of them; $550,000 for the 
installation of sanitary sewer lines; $150,- 
000 for the building of a modern public li- 
brary; $75,000 for the building of a modern, 
government approved abattoir; and $2,000,- 
000 for street paving, the installation of 
storm sewers, bridges, and culverts. 

The balance of the bond issue, $275,000— 
apportioned as follows: $100,000 for building 
a public market; $100,000 for fire stations, and 
$75,000 for parks and playgrounds—remains 
to be sold, but will not be offered for sale 
until the bond market has improved. 

As previously stated, after the completion 
of the revaluation of the assessed values of 
the city, the tax. rate. was reduced to $1.98, 
and had the $4,250,000 bond issue not been 
voted by the citizens. of Austin the present 
tax rate would be $1.91 instead of $2.25. The 
27-cent increase in taxes since 1927 has gone 
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rial to which workers may be exposed. Local 
exhaust systems are ‘being rated; not on the 
amount of air they..remove, but on the 
amount of toxic terial they legve behind. 

A number of a universities now provide 
courses in industrial hygiene in their. cur- 
ricula and some ofthe students are taught 
to make the necessary technical determina- 
tions of workroom environment. Groups of 
fellows from this and foreign countries 
studying industrial hygiene in our univer- 
sities visit industrial. centers throughout the 
country to observe conditions of industrial 
enyironment. . They have also visited the 
Bureaus of Occupational. Diseases or Indus- 
trial‘Hygiene of State Departments of Health 
to observe the work of the different organ- 
izations. 





into the interest and sinking fund for the 
purpose of taking care of the additional $4,- 
250,000 bond issue. 


Notwithstanding the fact that we must 
spend approximately $1,500,000 to rehabilitate 
our water, light and power systems, on Jan. 
1, 1927, we cut the light and power rate 30 
per cent, segregated the revenues of the 
Water, Light and Power Department, put 
this Department on a separate budget, and 
have since that date spent the revenues 
solely for the betterment of the power plant 
and or distribution systems of this Depart- 
ment. 


Since Jan. 1, 1927, and up to the present 
time, we have not borrowed any money or . 
contracted a debt against the Department, 
and have spent over $1,500,000 cash in the 
rebuilding of the systems, all of which has 
been done on a rate that is comparable to 
any othér city in the State of like size. 

Under the council-manager form of govérn- 
ment, every department has been run: on 
a strictly cash basis. For the past five years, 
Austin has been entirely out of debt, except 
its bonded debt, and has had the highest 
financial rating. 


++ 

A recent health survey—by the same 
agency that gave Austin such a bad report 
in 1926—places Austin 20 points ahead of 
all’ Texas cities and gives it fifteenth place 
among all the cities of the United States 
in our population class. Notwithstanding the 
accomplishments of the Health Department, 
we-are told by the students of this character 
of work that we are considerably under- : 
manned. 

The Fire Department, mainly through its 
efficiency, has reduced the fire insurance key 
rate 10 cents, representing a saving of ap- 
proximately $36,000 a year to the insurance 
buyers, and is responsible for Austin being 
one of the four Texas cities to retain a 
maximum™ good credit rating of 15 cents. 
But we have been recently informed by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters that we 
nore: been operating that Department 15 men 

ort. 

The records ,of our Police Department 
compare favorably with any city of the 
United States of our size. But, according to 
Statistics of municipal policing, we are op- 
erating that Department 15 men short. 

The Recreation Department, operating 
nine well-supervised playgrounds, is rated 
among the best by the National. Playground 
Board. Yet, according to the students of this 
branch of municipal government and the 
budgets of other cities of like size, we are 
under-financed. This Department is operated 
on a budget of $20,000, and the statistics, of 
recreational work show that a $1 per capita 
tax is usually the minimum. 

The Tax Department, handling 30 per cent 
more business than was handled in 1926, is 
— on less overhead expense than in 

The city hospital has ‘been transformed 
into a model hospital nearly three times as 
large as it was in 1926. It is now a show 
place of the city, instead of a disgrace as it 
was in 1926. 

Under the council-manager form of gov- 
ernment, the City has lived absolutely within 
its revenues produced by the $1 general fund 
tax levy, and has done this in the face of 
many increased activities and the addition 
of several departments. The revenues of the 
Water and Light Department have been seg- 
regated and used for the needs of that De- 
partment. 


. 


+ + 

Under the council-manager form of gov- 
ernment, with a substantially reduced rate, 
there has been put back into the power plant 
and distribution systems in improvements 
over $1,500,000, paid for in cash out of the 
earnings of the Water and Light Depart- 
ments over a period of five and one-half 
years. During 1931, the power plant earned 
$329,000 net after substantial depreciations 
had been deducted, which money was used, 
as above stated, in improvements to the 
systems. 

Notwithstanding the depression and the 
extremely bad financial conditions that have 
existed everywhere, 1931 was the best year, 
financially, that the City of Austin has had. 
Without filing tax suits or using coercive 
methods, the tax collections were within $3,- 
000 of the previous year. 


Relationship of 
Criminal to 
Society 
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professional criminal leads a very 

peculiar life. He has isolated himself 

. from society long before he goes to 

prison; he has insulated his own emotions 
and his own thoughts. 

He is at war with society. Suspicion, fear, 
hatred, danger and desperation and dogged- 
ness are ever present in his life. 

To the community, the criminal is aggres- 
sive. To himself, his life is one of defense. 

The successful criminal—that is, the one 
who has been most successful in his depre- 
dations—is looked’ on by the rest of the 
group as “quite a fellow.” In the little world 
of crime he is respected and admired be- 
cause he has succeeded ‘in defeating their 
common enemy—society. 

For years, criminologists have sought ‘an 
answer to the enigma of the criminal. Their 
writings run from those of Lombroso, who 
explained crime as an inborn tendency, to 
Tarde, who defines the criminal as purely 
@ social product. : 

But one thing all have now agreed upon. 
That is, that the criminal. must be studied 
from the standpoint: of individuality and his 
failure to participate in the normal and 
wholesome way in our society, which basis 
is the sanctity of person and property and 
pd ; duty of every individual’ to compete 

airly, 








